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RYSTAL PALACE.—In the desire to give the greatest 

possible variety of Entertainments to the large number of Season Ticket Holders, 

and other Aabitues of the Palace, some performances of OFFENBACH'S POPULAR 

OPERETTAS will be played in the Opera Theatre of the Palace under the 

direction of Mr. J, Russgtnx,. MONDAY to FRIDAY the “GRAND 
DUCHESS OF GEROLSTEIN,” at Three o'clock each Afternoon. 

Characters :—The Grand Duchess, Miss Emily Soldene ; Wanda (a Peasant Girl), 
Miss Maria Cruise; General Boom (Commander-in-Chief), Mr. Aynsley Cook; 
Nepomuc (Aide-de-Camp to the Grand Duchess), Mr. Fred Payne; Prince Paul 
(Suitor to the Duchess), Mr. J. D, Stoyle ; Baron Puck (a Diplomatist), Mr. W. H. 
Norton; Baron Grog (a Diplomatist), Mr. H, Raynor; Fritz (a Soldier), Mr. 
Beverley. 

The Finale to Act II. will be danced by Malle. Esta, and Messrs. Harry, Fred, W. 
H. Payne, and thé whole of the characters. Costumes by Mr. 8. May and Assistants, 
Full Orchestra and Chorus. Conductor, Mr. Manns, o extra charge to the Palace 
or Theatre. ONE SHILLING as usual. Stalls, 2s, 6d.; Reserved Seats, 1s. 


T{XETER HALL SATURDAY EVENING 


CONCERTS. The First Series of the Saturday Evening Concerts has been 
received with so much favour, that the Director has determined to carry them on 
every Saturday Evening until further notice. The following eminent artists will 
appear :—Mdlle, Ilma di Murska, Mdme. Sinico, Mdme, Monbelli, Mdme, Volpini, 
Malle. Reboux (prima donna of the Grand Opera at Paris), Mdlle. Carola, Mdme. 
Addyes Scott, Mdme, Trebelli-Bettini, Mdlle. Morensi (principal contralto of the 
Italian Opera at Paris), Miss Helen D'Alton, Mr. Sims Reeves, Signor Gardoni, Signor 
Bettini, Signor Tombesi, Signor Foli, Signor Verger, and Mr. Santley; Mdme. 
Arabella Goddard, Mr. Charles Hallé, Herr Wilhelmj. Mr. Henry Leslie’s Festival 
-Choir, the Tonie ‘Sol-fa Association, the Concert Glee Union. Accompanist, Mr, 
J. G, Calleott, Condnctor—Mr. Hesry Leste. 


ATURDAY BALLAD CONCERTS, Sr. James’s 
Hay. Director—Mr. Joun Booszy. The Second Concert, This Evening, 
SATURDAY, 19th Fesrvary Artists—Madlle, Liebhart and Miss Edith Wynne, 
Miss Blanche Cole, Mrs, Henry Barnby, and Madame Patey ; Mr, Nelson Varley, Mr. 
Carter, Mr. Chaplin Henry, and Mr. Theodore Distin. Pianoforte, Chevalier 
Antoine de Kontski. Violoncello, Mr. Edward Howell, The Orpheus Glee Union, 
under the direction of Mr. W. J. Fielding. Conductor, Mr. J. L. Harron. Stalls, 
5s.; ; Balcony, 38. and 2s.; Area 2s.; Orchestra and Gallery 1s. Tickets to be 
had at St. James's Hall; of Boosey & Co., Holles Street; and the usual Musicsellers. 


HE ORATORIO. CONCERTS.—“ JEPHTHA.’— 
ST, JAMES'S HALL.—_WEDNESDAY NEXT, Fesrvary 23rd. HANDEL'S 
“ JEPHTHA,” with additional Accompaniments by ARTHUR S, SuLLivaN. Miss 
Banks, Madame E, Cole, Madame Sainton-Dolby, Miss M. Severn, Mr. Sims Reeves, 
Mr. Lander. Band and Chorus of 350 performers. Conductor—Mr. Barnsy. 
Stalls, 10s. 6d. ; Balcony and Area (Numbered and Reserved), 5s.; Admission, 3s., 
2s., and 1s, ; at Novello’s, 1, Berners Street, and 35, Poultry, the principal Music- 
sellers, and Austia’s, St, Jamos’s Hall. 


PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY. 


UnpER THE IMMEDIATE PATRONAGE OF 


HER MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE QUEEN, 
HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE PRINCE OF WALES, 
HER ROYAL HIGHNESS THE PRINCESS OF WALES. 














FIFTY-BIGHTH SEASON. 


THE CONCERTS OF THE ENSUING SEASON 


WILL TAKS PLACE AT 


ST. JAMES’S HALL, 


ON WEDNESDAY EVENINGS, 
MARCH 16rz. Te. MARCH 30rs. 
ON.-MONDAY EVENINGS, ....- .-- 
APRIL 25rH MAY 23RD | JUNE 20rn 

.. MAY 98 | JUNE 61a JULY 47a 
sage Coxpuctorn—Mr. W. G. CUSINS. 

Terms of Subscription for the Eight Concerts :—Three Guineas, Two Guineas, and 
One Guinea. May be had of Lamborn Cock & Co., 62, and 63, New Bond Street ; 
Austin's Ticket Office, St. James’s Hall; also at Mitchell’s, Bubb’s, R. Ollivier’s, 
Chappeli’s, Keith, Prowse & Co.'s, and Alfred Hays’. 

STANLEY LUCAS, Secretary, 





ST. JAMES'S HALL, 


THE 


St. Thomas's Choral Society 


; . Rev. Arcnisatp Wurrr, M.A. 
President: The Rev. 8. W. Luoyn, | Hon. Secs. ioe Eg era 





WILL GIVE A 


CONCERT 


IN AID OF THE 


Building Fund of St. Thomas’s Church, Portman Square, 
THURSDAY Evening, Feb. 24, 1870. 


TO COMMENCE AT EIGHT O’CLOCK PRECISELY. 








The following works will be performed for the first time in London:— 
ARTHUR 8S. SULLIVAN’S ORATORIO, 


“THE PRODIGAL SON.” 


A. RANDEGGER’S SOPRANO SCENA, 


“MEDEA.” 
MOZART’S UNPUBLISHED SERENADE 


(Composed in 1776, at Salzburg) 

FOR TWO PRINCIPAL VIOLINS, VIOLA, AND 
CONTRABASSO, ACCOMPANIED BY VIOLINS, VIOLE, 
VIOLONCELLI, AND TIMPANI. 

(The Autograph Manuscript is in possession of Mr. A. Ranpgcarr, and is 
marked Ne. 239, in Dr. Von Kichel’s Catalogue of Mozart's Works.) 


MEHUL’S SYMPHONY IN G MINOR 


(First time since 1853.) 





PRINCIPAL ARTISTS :— 

Madame Rudersdorff. Mdlle. Drasdil. 
Mr. Arthur Byron. Mr. Patey. 
Mr. Sims Reeves. 

THE BAND AND CHORUS WILL NUMBER 300 
PERFORMEBS. 





Conductor, Mr. ALBERTO RANDEGGER. 


Gs To be had at Austin’s 
Ticket Office, St. James’s Hall, Piccadilly ; Mitchell’s Royal Library, 
83, Old Bond Street; and all the principal Musicsellers. 





Sofa Stalls, 7s. 6d., and Reserved Seats, 
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T. GEORGE'S HALL, Lanonam Prace, Regent 
kK Street.—_SATURDAY OPERAS.—Mr. STANLEY BETJEMAN has the 
honour to announce a SERIES OF OPERAS IN ENGLISH, commencing Saturday, 
February 19th, 1870, The Operas will be given entire, and with all the effect 
available in St. George's Hall. Tus Eventnc, SATURDAY, February 19th, will 
be produced Gounop's “FAUST.” Faust, Mr, Stanley Betjeman ; Mephistopheles, 
Mr. R. Temple; Valentine, Mr. R. Lansmere ; Wagner, Mr. J. Harvey; Siebel, 
Miss Bessie Emmett; Martha, Mrs. Sharpe; Marguerite, Miss Fanny Heywood ; 
horus of Soldiers, Peasants, Students, &c. Conductor—Mr, Isipore pg SoLLa. 

e Manager—Mr, Frank Burcess. 
ge be ge tee Stalls, 5s.; Reserved Seats, 3s.; Balcony, 2s.; Admis- 
sion, 1s. Full particuiars and Tickets at St. George's Hall ; Austin’s Ticket Office, 
St. James's Hall; Chappell’s, 60, New Bond Stree:; Duff & Stewart's, 147, Oxford 
Street ; Vinning’s Operatic Agency, 125, Regent Street. 


CHUBERT SOCIETY.—Berrnoven Rooms, 27, Harley 
k Street. President—Mr. Benenror. Director—Herr ScuusertH. FOURTH 
SEASON, 1870. FIRST CONCERT, Trorspay, 24th inst. The first part of pro- 
gramme formed of Vocal and Instrumental Compositions by Schubert. The few 
remaining Tickets may be had of Messrs. D. Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street. 


T. JAMES’S HALL._NEW PHILHARMONIC 

YONCERTS.—The Nineteenth Season of these Grand Instrumental and Vocal 

Concerts will commence with the Public Rehearsal on March 21st. Prospectuses are 
now ready. 


R. EDWARD MURRAY (Baritone), now engaged 

with the Drury Lane Italian Opera Company, respectfully requests that all 

communications may be addressed to him as follows :—Theatre Royal, Edinburgh, 

until March 5th ; Theatre Royal, Glasgow, from March 7th to 20th; Royal Amphi- 
theatre, Liverpool, March 21st to 26th. 


ADAME R. SIDNEY PRATTEN begs to announce 

to her Friends and Pupils that she will give GUITAR RECITALS during 

the Season, when she will play Selections from the Compositions of Giuliani, Sor, 

Schulz, and herown. Terms for Lessons, and Private Musical Parties, Address, 38, 
Welbeck Street, Cavendish Square, W. 


ISS RANSFORD, Mr. GREENHILL, and Mr. 
; THEODORE DISTIN, will sing RanpecGer’s Popular Trio, “I NAVI- 
GANTI" (The Mariners), at the Pimlico Rooms, February 25th. 


R. LEONARD WALKER will sing Herr Kuross’s 
admired song, “* THE VALIANT KNIGHT," on March the 8th, at West- 
bourne Hall, Bayswater. 


ISS GERTRUDE MAYFIELD and Mr. STEDMAN 
will sing “ONE WORD " (Nicoxai), on Thursday next, at the First Concert 
of the Schubert Society. 


























R. KERR GEDGE will sing Henry Smart's new 
song, ‘‘GO, WHISPERING BREEZE,” on the 24th inst., at Hastings, and 
March Ist, at Stevenage. 


R. HARLEY VINNING will sing the Baritone 

Recitatives and Arias in “THE PRODIGAL SON,” by A. S. Soxuivay, 

which will be performed, for the first time in London, on the 2Ist instant, by 
the Brixton Choral Society. 


ISS ALEXANDER DWIGHT will sing Wetureton 


; Guernsry’s Waltz Aria, “*‘ THE NAIADES,” at Guilford Town Hall, on the 
22nd instant. 


ISS GERTRUDE MAYFIELD will sing Ranpza- 
GEr's admired song, “*‘ PEACEFULLY SLUMBER” (Violoncello obbligato, 
Herr Schuberth), at the first coneert of the Schubert Society, on the 21st instant. 


ISS GERTRUDE MAYFIELD and Mr. STEDMAN 


will sing Nrcoar’s popular duet, “ ONE WORD,” at the first co f th 
Schubert Society, on the 24th instant. : epee gt ee 


ISS JULIA ELTON will sing Baxre’s admired song, 


“I'M NOT IN LOVE, REMEMBER,” at Mr. J. y 
Beethoven Rooms, February ath. ir > Meher 


MS JULIA ELTON will sing Henry Smart's 


popular song, “‘ THE LADY OF THE LEA,” at Mr. J. : 
at the Beethoven Rooms, February 21st. lies ppahieimmaaieaai. 























Just Published, 


cé 
<HAP PY Hov RS,” 
SONG FOR TENOR. 
By H. 8% OAKELEY. 
Price 2s, 
Novzt1o, Ewer, & Co., 1, Berners Street. W. 


Just Published, 


THREE PIANOFOR 
«Nae ae FIAMOTORTE PIECES BY A. GOLLMICK. 
“ADELINE.” Pensée.. .. 1, .. om roa rediepir 
“BELLE HUMEUR.” Pitce sis ss 3s, 


London: Duxcax Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 








THE GENERAL 


MUSICAL AND OPERATIC AGENCY. 


OCAL AND INSTRUMENTAL PROFESSORS, 


requiring Engagements or preparing for debut, and others requiring 


ARTISTS FOR PUBLIC OR PRIVATE PERFORMANCES, 
THROUGHOUT THE KINGDOM, 


may have their requirements met through this Agency, and business transacted 
with privacy and dispatch, which is based upon the principle that 


No charge is made unless work has been done and services rendered. 





NEW BARITONE SONGS 
Sung by Mr. HARLEY VINNING, 
“SAMSON,” 
By J. F. DUGGAN, 


“THE TROOPER,” 
By G. B, ALLEN. 





PUBLISHED BY VINNING & CO., 


Musical and Operatic Agency, 


125, REGENT STREET, 
LONDON. 


TH#S FANTASIA WAS FIRST PLAYED IN PUBLIC BY 


MADAME ARABELLA GODDARD, 


At her Pianoforte Recital in St. James’s Hall, 17th June, 1869, and afterwards 
at the Monday Popular Concerts, on January 10th, 1870, 


“REVIVALS,” 


No. 1. 


GRAND FANTASIA 
(In E and A Minor and Major), 


FOR THE PIANOFORTE, BY 


WILHELM FRIEDEMANN BACH. 


EDITED BY 


J. W. DAVISON. 








*,* “REVIVALS” will consist of Pieces hitherto only existing in 
Manuscript, or which have been out of Print. Selected from the Works of 
Eminent Masters. ‘ 





Price 6s. 
(ENTERED AT STATIONERS' HALL.) 
LONDON: DUNCAN DAVISON & CO., 244, REGENT STREET 


BRIGHTON CONCERT AGENTS, 
PIANOFORTEH AND MUSICSELLERS. 
LYON & HALL, 


WARWICK MANSION, 
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LIKE TO LIKE. 
A Comepy IN Five Acts. 


Being an English version* of MM. Metmac and Hautvr's Froufrou 
written by H. SuruerLanp Epwarps. 


(Continued from page 91.) 





ACT III. 
Same Scene as in Act II. Isabel discovered. Enter a Servant. 


Isabel. Is there no answer from Lord Walsingham ? 

Servant. Not yet, ma’am. 

Tsabel. Very well. (Exit Servant.) What can he say? To such a 
letter one reply alone is possible. He will say that he obeys me, and 

that he will go away. 
Enter Lady Lorimer. 

Lady I. Good morning, Isabel. Do you want to go out for a walk? 

Isabel. No, thank you. I must stay at home. I am waiting for an 
answer to a letter. 

Lady L. You are very serious to-day. Let me look at you. There is 
something in that little forehead, Isabel, that I don’t like. You area 
great deal too serious. 

Isabel. That, surely, ought not to alarm you. 

Lady L. It is a very bad sign. I don’t like to see people looking too 
serious who are not used to it. And the worst of it is, that in your 
case it is not very difficult to guess the cause. 

Isabel. Oh, you are quite wrong. 

Lady [. 1am wrong? 

Isabel. Yes, I assure you. 

Lady I, So much the better if I am really wrong; and if a certain 
young nobleman of our acquaintance—if Lord Walsingham, in fact, 
has nothing to do with it. 

Isabel. Lord Walsingham ! 

LadyI. No? Really? 

Isabel. Well, yes, I was thinking of him. 

Lady L. Come, Isabel, come 

Zsabel. Iwas thinking of him; but you are very much mistaken if you 
imagine there is anything to fear. In a minute or two, I dare say, I 
shall be able to prove what I say. (Enter Servant, bearing a letter.) Is 
that the answer ? 

Servant. Yes, ma’am. 

Isabel. Ah! (Exit Servant. Isabel, after reading the letter, hands it to 
the Baroness.) Look here. 

Lady L. (reading). “You order me to leave London; I will leave this 
evening.” 

Isabel. You see now! 

Lady L. Yes, 1 see—I see that the evil was much greater than I had sup- 
posed. For him to send you such an answer, you must have written 
him a letter. 

Isabel. A letter, in which I ordered him to go away, naturally. 

Lady I. Inwhich you ordered him to go away. Oh, you had got as far as that. 
Come, Isabel, come. You remember how much it amused me at first 
during those rehearsals which took place—let me see—two months ago. 
As long as I thought it was all in fun, simply an agreeable manner of 
passing the time, it did not matter. How could I possibly suppose ? 
I thought I had to deal with a reasonable woman—with a woman like 
myself. And if it were ever proposed to me seriously that I should care 
for any one but Sir John, why it would be just as if, after receiving fifty 
blows from duty, it were proposed to me that I should receive fifty more 
by way of pleasure. Those are my principles. Who could ever have 
imagined that they were not yours? Who could ever have imagined 
that this Lord Walsingham, this agreeable but flighty young man, 
Would take it into his head to inspire a true sentiment, and become —~ 
I will not say dangerous ? 

Isabel (smiling). You might. 

Pong No, I do not, I will not say such a thing. 

Sabet. Yes, dangerous—decidedly dangerous; and I am almost grateful to 
him for it, for I must confess that the consciousness of the danger I was 
running, is the first serious idea that ever entered my head. When it 

L Pa once there it is true that several others followed it. 

pe ly L. Oh, but you must take care. 

sabel. A number of things, to which I paid no attention at the. time, 
presented themselves again to me, and showed themselves in their true 
light. For instance, when I told you that Louisa was coming here, to 
stay with us. Do you remember what you said ? 














j * This version is sanctioned by the authors and published with their 
pproval, in conformity with the requirements of the International Copyright 


Lady L. 1 don’t think I said anything, did 1? What could I have said ? 

Isabel. You said, “‘ Ah!” 

Lady L. Nothing more than that ? 

Isabel. Nothing more. Well, after Louisa had been here some time, I 
perceived that, on the whole, it is not quite so agreeable as I had at first 
expected. When I saw that, gradually, and, no doubt, in spite of her- 
self, she was taking my place by the side of my child—by the side of my 
husband, I found certain ideas arising in my mind, of which it is better, 
perhaps, that I should not speak. I remembered your “Ah!” and I 
understood what it meant. 

Lady L. Yes; but perhaps you saw too much. 

Zeabe!. 1 saw what there was to be seen—nothing more. You had guessed at 
once what would take place, but perhaps you had not guessed of what I 
should be capable on my side, and that, te put an end to it all, I should 
take a very decided course. 

Lady L, A decided course ? 

Isabel. Yes, indeed. 

Lady LT. And in what way? I tremble now at every word you utter. 

Isabel. There is a place in the house which belongs to me, and I have made 
up my mind to occupy it. I have made up my mind to live quite differ- 
ently from the way in which I have lived hitherto. (Lady L. protests 
by a gesture.) You do not believe me? 

Lady L. Yes, yes. 

Isabel. Whether you believe me or disbelieve me, I am decided all the same. 

Lady L. Now, don’t be rash, Isabel. Come with me for a drive in tho 

park. Then we will call on Mrs. Foljambe; it is her afternoon, and 
she will have some amusing people with her. You shall dine with me, 
and to-night we will go to the opera, and after the opera there is Lady 
Skimpole’s ball. To-morrow morning, I will take you to Epsom Races, 
which will be something quite new to you, and to me also; and we will 
go on in this style, only faster and faster, until you have recovered your 
reason. The carriage you were travelling in has run away with you— 
you are afraid, and want to jump out—you will kill yourself. You will 
seize hold of your husband, you may tell me, but, poor man, you will only 
pull him down with you. Don’t jump—whip the horses, on the con- 
trary, and go on faster than ever. That, you may depend upon it, is 
your only way out of the danger. Now, put on your bonnet, and let us 
go tothe park. You must put yourself under my guidance and pro- 
tection for the next two or three days. 

Isabel. No; I will stay at home. 

Lady L, Then you are wrong. Good-bye, my dear. 

Isabel. Good-bye. 

Lady L. Isabel, I beg of you; you will not follow my first advice, which 

was worth taking—now listen to this: If I were in your place, I should 

remain shut up, at home, for forty-eight hours at least; and during 
those forty-eight hours I should think of nothing—I should do nothing. 

I can assure you that you frighten me, and that you are not in a state 

just now 

Isabel. What are you saying? I never was more calm—more composed. 

Lady L. Oh, good-bye, then—good-bye. [Lxit Lady Lorim.r, 

(Gee rings the bell.) Enter Susan, t, 

usan. You rang, ma’am ? 

Isabel, Has Mr. Vivian gone out ? 

Susan. I don’t think so. 

Isabel. Tell him I wish to speak to him. 

Susan. Yes, ma’am. [Fxit Susan, nr. 

Isabel (looking at Walsingham’s letter). Poor fellow! Lady Lorimer was 

quite right—who could have thought that he would ever be seriously in 

love ?—for he loves me, and he leaves me when I ask him todo so. I 

am pleased with him, and pleased with myself also. (She tears the 

letter up into little pieces, and throws them into the fire.) It is all 
over; the only thing now is to find out whether my dear sister will be 
kind enough to give me —_ place that belongs to me. 

nter Louisa, 1. 

Louisa (she is in walking dress, and is putting her gloves on). Good-bye, 

Isabel. 

Isabel. Are you going out ? 








Enter Vivian. 

Vivian. _ You want to speak to me, my dear ? 

Isabel. Yes, my love. (70 Louisa.) Where are you going ? 

Louisa. To Mrs. Foljambe’s; 1 promised to call upon her to-day, about the 
new governess we are engaging for George. 

Isabel (aside). We are engaging. (Aloud.) I can call upon her my- 
self. 

Vivian. If you call upon Mrs. Foljambe, I know, before-hand, what will take 
place. You will invent some new style of dress, between you; but, as 
for the governess, you will forget all about her. Let Louisa attend to it. 
Isabel. Well, let her. 

Louisa (to Vivian). And don’t you forget that at three o'clock you are to 
go out and see about that house we think of buying. 

Vivian (smiling). 1 will not forget, Miss Royston, I will not forget. 





1870) 1862 (signed H. Mettnac, Lupoyic Hautvr. Pasi, January 26, 


Zsabel (aside), We think of buying. 
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Louisa, 1s that all? (Kissing her sister.) Good-bye, Isabel. 
Tsabel (aside, without returning her sister's embrace). Good-bye. 

, [ Exit Louisa at back. 
Vivian (who apeaks in a fatherly—rather too fatherly a tone throughout 


this scene). Well! (He sits down, and motions to her to sit down 
also. 
Tsabel. Well, I was going to say —— 
Vivian. It appears it is not very easy to say it. 
Isabel. No, not at all easy. It is a sort of confession I have to make. 
Vivian. A confession! 
Isabel. Yes, 1 have something to reproach myself with. 


Vivian (smiling). Ah! In debt, Isabel ? 

Isabel (emphatically). No, nothing of the kind. 

Vivian. What then can you have to reproach yourself with ? 

Jsabel. Cannot you guess? Of having been a little frivolous; of having 
shown a little levity even after our marriage, even after the birth of 
George—of having remained, in fact, what I was when you first knew 
me instead of becoming —— 

Vivian. Is that all? You almost frightened me at first. 

Isabel. Oh! and now? 

Vivian. Now I am re-assured. You re-assure yourself also, for all this is 
not very grave. 


Isabel. Not very grave ? 
Vivian. Not grave at all. 
Zsabel. But, sometime since you used not to speak to me in this way. 


(Smiling.) I make a mistake. You did not like to speak. But in the 
absence of words the expression of your countenance, your silence even 
seemed to say the contrary of what you are saying now. My 
mode of life, in which you see nothing grave now, used to trouble you 
then, and as far as your unwillingness to displease me allowed you to do 
so, you endeavoured to inform me of it. 

Vivian. Yes; that was two months ago, but during the last two months —— 

Isabel. During the last two months 

Vivian. Yes, since Louisa has been here —— 

Isabel. Louisa! 

Vivian. All that has changed. 

Isabel (interrupting him). And these things that my sister attends to. 
If I were to attend to them myself? 

Vivian. What an idea, now that everything is going on perfectly. 

Isabel. Oh, you think that everything is going on perfectly ? 

Vivian. Certainly. Just look around you, my dear Isabel, and tell me if any 
household was ever better conducted than yours has been since Louisa has 
had charge of it? See how she attends to George, and how well she 
brings him up. Don’t you think I look much better, too, myself since 
Louisa has been here ? 

Isabel. If, however, I wanted—if I were absolutely determined to take the 
direction of affairs ? 

Vivian. Such zeal would certainly seem to me too laudable not to be en- 
couraged, and I should encourage it with all my might. But—— 

Isabel. But? 

Vivian. But, if in spite of your resolution and of my encouragement, this 
noble ardour did not continue; if, at the end of a week or of a fortnight, 
you experienced some lassitude, do not think yourself obliged to struggle, 
but return at once to your pleasures and your conquests. I assure you 
that neither the expression of my face nor my silence will reproach 
you any more. Why should I trouble you, now that it has become 
useless for me to do so. No, I will not spoil my own happiness ; and I 
will content myself with being the husband of the nicest, the most 
charming, the most admired, the most adored little woman in the world. 
(A pause.) 

Taabel (getting up). What has become of that post which was offered to you, 
and which you refused on my account ? 

Vivian. Carlsruhe ? 

Isabel. Yes. Could you not go there now? I would accompany you there 
or anywhere else. 

Vivian. No, I could not go there now. My wife might have taken offence at 
my refusal ; on the®contrary, they treated me with every kindness. The 
place they have given me here is almost as good as the mission at 
Carlsrahe. All’s well that ends well, and you really have not so much 
to reproach yourself with as you think. 

Jsabel (looks at her husband in a strange manner, and sits down in another 
part of the room). What I see clearest of all is that all my fine 
projects —— 

Vivian (rising). Oh, I2quite appreciate them. 

Isabel. Indeed? 

Vivian. And I wish to reward you for them. The pair of horses which 
pleased you so much, and which, to say the truth, I thought too dear, 
shall be yours to-day. 

Isabel (rising). I don’t want them. 

Vivian (astonished). You don’t want them ? 

srsng appears at the back, showing his head through the half-open door.) 

oysion. How do you do, darling? i er 








Vivian. Mr. Royston —— 

Royston. How are you? 

Vivian. You come just in time. Isabel is a little nervous to-day, I 
fancy, but you will soon be able to put her in good humour. 

Royston (to Isabel). A little nervous, are you ? 

Isabel. How do you do, papa? 

Royston. It will soon pass off. I want yon to do me a great service, 
darling. It seems that three days ago you were seen riding in the park 
in a new sort of hat. 

Isabel. Well! 

Royston. Mrs. Danvers—you see, I tell you the name, that you may not 
fancy anything—is dying of anxiety to get one like it. She spoke to me 
about it, and I thought that to me, your father, you would not refuse, 
(dsabel rings the bell.) Indeed, you are going to— 

fsabel. I'll tell Susan to bring it to you. 

Royston. You are a good girl! 

Enter Susan. 
(Isabel speaks to her aside.) 

Royston (leading Vivian to a corner of the room). Well, did you hear of 
it? They hissed her; indeed that is why I came back a month sooner 
than I had intended. Yes, they hissed her. 

Vivian. Hissed her—hissed whom ? 

Royston. Antonia, the dancer, whose début I had promised to witness at 
Prague. It was a cabal, my dear fellow—a pure cabal. If you hear 
anything about it, you can boldly maintain that it was a cabal. 

Vivian. I will not fail to do so. 

Royston. Thanks, 

(In the meanwhile Susan has left the room, and Isabel has taken a seat 

on the sofa.) 

Vivian (to Royston, after looking at his watch). I will leave you now with 
Isabel, and I hope you will not leave her until she has recovered her 
spirits. I don’t know what is the matter with her to-day. 

Royston. Leave that tome. (1 goes towards the fire-place and arranges 
his hair before the glass.) 

Vivian (to Isabel). Really, now—about that pair of horses ? 

Isabel. No, no; how many times must I tell you ? 

Vivian. You decidedly won’t have them? Well, once at least, I will show 

* some determination. Whether you want them or not, Isabel, you shall 
have them. ; 3 

Royston (replying to some words whispered to him by Vivian as he goes out). 
Well, give her four. Exit Vivian. 

Isabel (aside). When I wish to return to him to be his wife; that is 


how—— 
Royston (going to the piano). He is a very nice fellow, your husband. 
Isabel (aside). After all he is right. Since Louisa is here it is quite useless 


that I—— He treats me like a child. 

Royston (strumming on the piano). A very nice fellow indeed. 

Isabel (unable to contain herself any longer, and bursting into tears). Ah! 

Royston (rising from the piano in a state of astonishment). What! crying, 
Isabel? What is the meaning of this? What is the meaning of this? 

Isabel. Nothing, papa, nothing. 

Royston. Come, what is it? Nothing serious, I am sure. But even if it 
were serious, am I not here; I, your father ? 

Isabel. Oh! j 

Royston. What do you mean by “oh?” You mustn’t say “oh” like that. I 
know that now and then I may have seemed a little (gesture), and then 
this confounded hair; but, hang it, that does not prevent me from being 
afather. (Enter Susan with the hat.) And as a father—— 

Susan. Is that it, ma'am ? : 

Isabel. What is it? Oh yes, that is it. (She takes the hat and gives 
it to her father.) There, that is what you asked me for. [Hzit Susan. 

Royston (holding the hat, and in a very embarrassed manner). As a father— 
yes, that is it, thank you. (Resuming his serious air). As a father—— 

Isabel. Well, what is the matter? Is not that what you wanted ? 

Royston. Yes, but 

Isabel (smiling in spite of herself). But? 

Royston (making up his mind). But there is no question of that now 
(giving the hat to Susan). Put it in the carriage, please. 

Royston. The deuce take it. It shan't be said that once in my life I did not 
behave like a father. Come here, darling, and tell me plainly why you 
were crying just now. 

Leabel (getting up). For nothing, papa. 

Royston. For nothing ? 

Isabel. You know that one does not always feel—— 

Royston. Yes, 1 know, there are moments when I myself—not often—but 
in spite of all that, there is one thing serious, darling, and that is the 
affection I have for you. You don’t doubt it, I hope; and if you 
wanted guidance or support, you would not hesitate, would you? No- 
thing, really? ‘Then what are these tears? A little nervous attack, 
wasn't it? I was certain of it. Then we need not think anything 
more about it. Don’t let us think any more about it. . Give me a kiss, 
and new——— nee 
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Isabel. Now? f : 
Royston, 1 want to speak to you about Louisa, I may as well attend a little 


to her affairs, also, while I am abont it. 

Tsabel. Louisa? 

Royston (sitting down), Mr. Graham comes here very often does he not ? 

Isabel. Mr. Graham ? 

Royston. Yes. 

Tsabel. He comes rather often. 

Royston. Very often ? . 

Isabel (smiling). Well, if you prefer it 

Royston. And has it led you to suppose nothing ? 

Isabel. What was I to suppose? That he did me the honour to think I was 
nice looking ? 

Royston (laughing). And that he was in love with you? Oh! I don’t 
blame you for it; I thought so myself. (Rising.) It is a habit I have 
got into and I can't get rid of it. As soon as I hear that a man is paying 
attention to one of my daughters I say at once: it must be Isabel. 

Isabel. Well? 

Royston. Well, am wrong. It’s not like a good father. For, after all, I 
have two daughters, and it is my duty to suppose that from time to 
time—and that is just what has happened now, Graham called upon 
me this morning. It is not to see you that he comes here every day ; it 
is to see Louisa. 

Tsabel (with joy). Louisa! 

Royston (sitting down on the sofa). Yes, he is in love with her, and he 
came to ask my permission to make her an offer. 

Tsabel (sitting down on his knee). Oh! my dear papa! Oh, how delighted 
I am—you cannot tell how pleased. Mr. Graham? I don’t see how 
she can possibly refuse him. 

Royston. Oh, I don’t think she will, A man of good family, handsome 
fortune—— 

Jsabel. An excellent match in all respects. Mr. Graham is a charming man. 
She can’t possibly refuse him. Have you said anything to Louisa about it ? 

Royston. Not yet. I should have spoken to her if she had been here, and 
once more she would probably have given the answer she has always 
given when spoken to on such a subject: that she does not wish to get 
married. 

Isabel (getting up). She must not give that answer now ! 

Royston. Well, certainly she ought not to; but she is a strange girl, your 
sister,—don’t you think so? ‘That horror of society, that inexplicable 
resolution never to get married. She was not like that formerly. 

Isabel. No, indeed ! 

Royston. Shall I tell you what I have often thought about it. Louisa must 
have been in love with some one. 

Isabel (with much emotion). Ah! 

Royston. Louisa must have looked forward to a happiness, which suddenly, 
in a manner we know nothing about, escaped her. 

Isabel. Papa! 

Royston (rising suddenly, after looking at his watch). Consider all that, 
reflect, and think for yourself whether what I say does not seem very 
probable. (He goes to the mantelpiece, takes up his hat, and arranges 
his hair before the glass). 

Isabel (following him). Indeed, papa, indeed ! 

Royston. Well, you understand, that I, as her father, cannot, but that you, as 
her sister, might perfectly well. Between women, between sisters, such 
things may be spoken of. You ought to speak to her, and ask her quietly 
all about it. 

Isabel. 1? 

Royston. Yes; you ought to try and discover this important secret. 

Isabel. I! You wish me to speak to her? 

Royston, Say to her what you were saying to me just now, that Grsham is 
a charming man, and she ought really to accept him. 

Tsakel (resolutely). Oh, as for that !—— 

Royston. You will tell her——(they come forward), 

Isabel. Yes, I will tell her, 

Royston. You will do all you can to make her accept him. 

Isabel. Yes, all I can. And I will make her accept him. 

Royston You think so. 

Isabel. I hope so. 

Royston. Then, now, you are both of you settled. Since you take the affair 
in hand, I need have nothing more to do with it. Now, you are 
laughing again. (Isabel makes a gesture of protest.) Don’t deny it, 
you were laughing. Oh, I am not annoyed. It delights my heart to 
see you laugh. When I see you crying, however, as you were just now— 
oh, then I feel ! You must not be unhappy, Isabel—you really must 
not. You will understand why. I do not deceive myself. I know very 
well that, as a father, I am not perhaps sufficiently—still, as long as 
you are happy, my conduct is only—light; whereas, if you should take 
it into your head to be unhappy, very seriously, remember—if you should 
take it into your head to be unhappy, my conduct would be abominable. 








won't you? You promise me? You are a good little girl. Good-bye, 
and don’t forget to tell your sister as soon as she comes in. Qh, and 
the hat; what did I do with the hat? Ob, I forgot, it’s in the car- 
riage. [Exit Royston. 

Isabel. She will not refuse this time. She can’t refuse. But if she did ? 
No, it is impossible. But why at the very moment when I say that she 
cannot, does the idea occur tome? Gracious heaven! who is to defend 
me when neither my husband nor my father—Oh, my child! I must not 
forget my child, and by his side, at least, I may hope. (Hnter a 
servant.) Who can have come now ? 

——— Lord Walsingham. His lordship asks whether Mr. Vivian is at 

ome 

Isabel (half aside). No, I cannot. (She sees, or rather thinks she sees that the 
servant is looking strangely at her.) Show Lord Walsingham in, and 
tell Susan to dress Master George, and to let me know as soon as he is 
ready. I want to take him out for a walk. 

[£nter Lord Walsingham ; exit servant. 

Isabel (severely). Do you know why I received you? Because the servant 
was there, Vivian he was looking at me, because I was afraid he would 
ask me why I closed my door to you. 

Walsingham. {I have only a few words to say to you—— 

Teabel, So much the better, for I can only listen to you for a few moments 
(@ pause). Why did you come? Why, after the letter I sent to you, 
did you not understand me ? 

Walsingham. You told mein your letter to leave London. 

Isabel. Well? 

Walsingham. I leave this evening. Did I not tell you so? 

Isabel (in a harsher voice still). I know you told me so, but what proof 
have I? 

Walsingham, You have no right to doubt my word ; I have always told you 
the truth. 

Isabel (in a more gentle voice). Well, be it so. You are going away—I 
believe you; but you should have gone without coming to see me. 

Walsingham. That was absolutely beyond my power. 

Isabel. Oh! 

Walsingham. You must not ask too much of me. Think what I was, and 
what Iam. Everything was a jest to me formerly, and now? I should 
have laughed at anyone who had assured me that I should some day 
experience what I experienced just now on reading your letter. For a 
moment I felt determined to show my strength, my heroism. I wished 
to sacrifice myself completely; to go away without speaking to you 
without seeing you. 

Isabel (in a weak voice). That is what you ought to have done; why did 
you not do so? 

Walsingham, I had not the courage. After a few moments my first enthu- 
siasm vanished, and I could only think of one thing—that I was about 
to be separated from you. Then I gave in, and it seemed to me 
that if you had the right to ask me to make such a sacrifice, I had at 
least the right to come and ask you to say a few words to me—a few 
words which would give me strength to make that sacrifice. 

Isabel, Well then! I— 








Enter Susan. 

Susan. If you please, ma’am—— ee 

Isabel (with a ery of delight). My child! George is ready! Bring him 
to me, bring him here directly. 

Susan. But, ma’am—— 

Teabel (to Walsingham). 1 am going out—you hear what I say. I am 
going out with my child. 

Susan, Master George is not in the house, ma’am. 

Isabel, Not in the house? 

Susan. No, ma’am. When Miss Louisa went out, she took him with her. 

Isabel (violently). Louisa! (trying to contain herself). Very well, Susan, 
if Miss Louisa has taken him out—very well. (Zzit Susan.) (To 
herself.) Not even my child! No one to protect me! No one, no one! 

Walsingham. Isabel! : 

Isabel, Oh, you will go, will you not? You will go at once? It is more 
necessary now than ever. You will go? Swear that you will. 

Walsingham. Yes, I swear I will. I will leave London this evening. 

Isabel. You know very well that I do not care for you, and that I never 
can. You ought to know it. And you, you say you love me; 
that is why I wish you to go. Understand me: if I were frivolous, as 
people say I am, and coquettish and cruel, I should ask you to 
remain, merely for my amusement. Plenty of women would behave in 
that way, but I cannot. You must go. You must forget me. Yes, 
you must, indeed; you must forget me—but not too soon ! 

Walsingham (taking her by the hands). Oh, Isabel, Isabel ! ‘ 

Isabel ( freeing herself). This evening, will you not? You will go this 
evening. 

Enter Vivian. 
Vivian. You here, Percy? They didn’t tell me. 





But you won’t; you love me too much; you will be happy.—if not for 
your own sake, you will for your father’s. (Kissing her.) You will, 


Isabel. Lord Walsingham comes to wish us good-bye, he goes away this 
evening. G15 ‘aca i 
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Vivian. You are going away ? 

Walsingham. Yes, I leave London to-night. ; , 

Vivian, Not for very long, I hope? London will miss you and will not 
be consoled until you return. We shall see you when you come back? 

Walsingham. Yes—when I come back. (Gives his hand.) Good-bye. (To 
Isabel.) Good-bye, Mrs. Vivian. . : 

Isabel. Good-bye, Lord Walsingham. [Exit Walsingham. 

Isabel (aside). Now I have done my duty. Let me see if they will do theirs. 

Vivian (sitting down by her side). Well, Isubel! I hope your father suo- 
ceeded in amusing you a little. He promised not to leave you until—— 

Isabel. What my father had to say to me was not so very amusing (leaning 
on the back of the chair on which Vivian is seated, and looking at him 

full in the face). Louisa is going to leave us. 

Vivian (suddenly starting up). What! 

Isabel. Mr. Graham has made her an offer. 

Vivian (quickly). Impossible! (a pause). 

Isabel. You seemed very much surprised just this moment; and now you 
say something which rather surprises me. 

Vivian. I confess that at first I could not escape a feeling of egotism; I 
had become so accustomed to the idea that Louisa would never leave 
us. However, I was wrong. 

Isabel. Then you will speak to her about it when she comes in ? 

Vivian. Speak to her? Then it is not decided yet? 

Isabel. No, not yet. Mr. Graham has seen papa, that is all. 
proposed to Louisa herself. 

Vivian. It seems to me that it would be better for you 

Isabel (passing before him). For me? Does it concern me—a serious affair 
like this? What do I know about it? (Sits down.) No, no; if 
some new style of dress had to be invented it would be different (throwing 
herself back in her chair, and stroking her dress like a child). No; it 
is not for me, it is for you to speak to her, and if you want my advice, 
the best thing you can do is to speak to her very plainly and decidedly. 

Vivian (astonished at Isabel's tone). What! 

Enter Louisa, (Isabel remains motionless and silent throughout 
this scene, and only takes part in it by the glances she casts 
Srom time to time at her sister.) 

Louisa. Well, I have seen Mrs. Danvers. I have seen the governess, too, 
She is a very nice person. She will come in a few days. (Zo Vivian.) 
And how did you get on? 

Vivian. I saw the man I had to see; but we have to speak now of a 
more serious matter. 

Louisa. More serious? 

Vivian. Above all, for you. 

Louisa. For me! 

Vivian. 

Louisa, 

Vivian. 

Louisa. 

Vivian, 

Louisa. Pray understand me. Mr. Graham is admitted by everyone to be a 
man of great distinction. I confess, when I hear that he wishes to marry 
me, it makes me feel a little proud and above all exceedingly pleased. 

Isabel. Oh! 

Louisa. Yes, very pleased indeed. For when it is known that I have 
refused such a man as Mr. Graham, it will be quite understood that I 
do not mean to get married at all, and I hope then I shall be left in 
peace. 

Vivian. You refuse him ? 

Louisa. Certainly I do. 

Vivian. It is impossible. 

Louisa (sitting down). Justremember. Two months ago I did not want to 
come and live with you, but you forced me to do so. ( With gaiety.) So 
much the worse for you now. I am here, and you must let me stay. 

Vivian. But pray consider—— 

Louisa (rising; with tenderness). Unless you are both of you displeased 
with me; unless you think that these—tiresome duties (smiles) which 
you have entrusted to me have been neglected; unless you assure me 
that by remaining here I am an obstacle to your happiness. 

Vivian. Certainly not. If it were a question of our happiness alone, it 
would be quite another thing; but we are thinking of yours. 

Louisa, Of mine? 

Vivian. Yes, Louisa, of yours. 

Louisa. Let me remain here, then, if you are thinking of my happiness only ; 
for I shall never be so happy anywhere else. Indeed if you wanted to 
send me away now, I would not go. 

Vivian (to Isabel). You hear what she says? 

Zeabel. Yes. 

Vivian, You know her as well as I de. 

Louisa. Quite useless. 

Vivian. However, if you like to try. 

Isabel (sharply). Yes, I will try. 

Vivicn. I have not altered my opinion, Louisa. I think, my dear, that you 


She is sure to accept him. 


He has not 


es. 
What is it, then ? 

An offer of marriage. 

What, another! 

From Mr. Graham. Ah! you don’t say “ what, another,” now ? 


I think now it would be useless. 





really ought to accept him. But I am so pleased all the same at your 
refusing him that I really cannot persist ; not just now, at all events. 

Louisa. Neither now, nor at any other time. 

Vivian (taking her by the hand), Oh, as for that——— 

Louisa. You know it is the case. What I say now, I shall say always. 

[Exit Vivian, x. Isabel draws herself up, rises, passes round the 
piano and confronts her sister, who is on the point of going 
out, L. 

Where are you going ? 

To get a book George asked me for; he left it in your room. 

George can wait for his book. 

(Louisa stands still and then falls back astonished at the voice and 
look of her sister.) 

And about this marriage. You refuse, do you? 

Yes, I refuse. 

Isabel. I see! That you may remain here—to make both of us happy. 

Loutsa. Isabel]! 

Isabel (coming to the front of the stage). It is really very kind of you, and 
I thank you for it from the bottom of my heart. The only thing I have 
to reproach you with is that you have not divided your attertion very 
equally between us. 

Louisa (who has also come to the front). Good heavens! what does she 
mean ! 

Isabel. You have thought of my husband, you have thought of my child; 
but me? You have rather neglected me! And you were wrong; for, 
if you had watched carefully, you would have seen that of all the dangers 
that menaced this house, which you had undertaken to defend, the gravest 
was undoubtedly on my side. 

Louisa, 1 don’t understand you. 

Isabel. An hour ago Lord Walsingham was here by my side swearing that 
he loved me to distraction. My answer was that I did not love him. 

Louisa. Well! 

Isabel. It was untrue; I do love him. 

Louisa. Oh! 

Isabel. That was more than you could see, my dear sister; but it is just 
what you would have seen, if you had really filled the part which you 
accepted with such heroic self-denial. 

Louisa. What you tell me is not true. 
ham. 

Isabel. It is true! I did not care for him two months ago; but during 
these last two months a great many things have happened. What at 
first was only a joke became in time a danger—a danger so serious, that 
seeing you had no idea of saving me I tried to save myself. My 
husband! My child! I wished to return to them. It was my only 
means of salvation. But my child was no longer mine. Between him 
and me you were always placing yourself. 

Louisa, 1 will go, Isabel, I will go. 

Isabel. You have robbed me of my child, and as for my husband—— 

Louisa. Your husband? 

Isabel, When I remember the past; when I put one thing with another— 
my suspicions of to-day with my suspicions of former times—— 

Louisa. Your suspicions! 

Isabel. Come, Louisa! Do not force me to say what I would rather not. 

Louisa. Say it without hesitation. I was in love with your husband four 
years ago. Is that what you mean ? 

Teabel. You admit it! 

Louisa. Yes, I admit that I was in love with him. 

Isabel, Oh! 

Louisa. But he wasin love with you. Well, believing that you would be happy 
in his love, I took your hand myself, and placed it in his—and I was in 
love with him at the time. That you might have no scruple in 
accepting him I affected a gaiety I certainly did- not feel. I told 
you that I did not care for him; and yet—yes, at that very moment 
when I was sacrificing myself for you both I was in love with him! 

Isabel. And the very next day your love for him ceased ? 

Louisa. No, not the next day. I suffered a long time, a very long time; 
and perhaps what I underwent—perhaps the efforts I had to make to 
triumph over myself deserved a better reward than this. Have you for- 
gotten everthing? Have you forgotten your own entreaties when I de- 
clined to come and live with you? Have you forgotten your astonish- 
ment when I persisted in my refusal? Have you forgotten that nothing 
could induce me to come ? 

Zsabel. But you came at last. 

Louisa, Because then I was sure of myself ; I loved him no longer. 

Isabel. Or because you thought the moment more favourable. 

Louisa, Isabel! Can it be you who speak in this way ? 

Isabel. Yes; and I mean it. 

Louisa (terrified). I will go, Isabel, I will go. 

Isabel. You will go, will you? Sacrifice yourself again! No, my dear 
sister, it is not you who will go this time. 

Louisa (in consternation). What do you say ? 

Isabel, Heaven is my witness that I was sincere in endeavouring to resist— 


Teabel. 
Louisa. 


Isabel. 


Isabel. 
Louisa. 


You do not care for Lord Walsing- 
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in striving te defend myself: But some women are not capable of pro- 

longed efforts ; and, after all, I have a right to love those who love me. 

Louisa (in consternation). What are you going to do? 

Isabel. I confess myself beaten. I give the place up to you (goes to the 
back). 

Louisa. Were are you going ? 

Isabel. You ask too much ! 

Louisa, Isabel! 

Isabel (in a fury). Husband, child, yon have robbed me of everything—now 
keep what you have taken! (Rushes into her room and shuts the door 
after her.) 

Louisa (knocking at the door). Isabel! Isabel! 


Enp or Act III. 


ce 
FAIRPLAY AND MR. SIMS REEVES. 
From the“ Sunday Times.” 


We have received the following letter, and are pleased to “ oblige” 
the writer by publishing it as requested :— 

“ Srr,—In your last impression you say Mr. Sims Reeves was too hoarse to 
sing with safety. I beg to contradict this statement. I was at Exeter Hall, 
and must say 1 thought Mr. Reeves sang better than he ever did. I am sure 
two-thirds of the people present came expressly to hear him, and I think it 
very bad behaviour en his part to refuse to sing. The truth is, he is the pet 
of the public, and so he thinks he can treat them just as he pleases. By 
inserting this in your next impression, you will oblige, yours faithfully, 

“ Feb. 7, 1870. FAarrpuay.” 


It is not very easy to gather from one perusal of this communication 
that “ Fairplay ” is a worthy individual who has mistaken his powers. 
But reading between the lines with attention, the fact is clear enough. 
“Fairplay ” was at Exeter Hall on Saturday evening last, and, like a 
reasonable man, was angered by the unreason of those who would have 
had their “ pound of flesh” if they could, no matter what the suffering 
involved. We can sympathize with the feelings of our correspondent, 
because we shared them, and his resolution to go home and write to 
the Sunday Times was not only flattering to ourselves, but also honour- 
able to him. Unhappily, when “ Fairplay” took pen in hand, he used 
that dangerous weapon awkwardly. Our friend determined upon a 
course of action familiar enough, but which requires more skill than 
he seems to possess. He would show up the unreason which hissed 
Mr. Sims Reeves, by a satirical pretence of sharing it, in order to 
exhibit its real character. No doubt satire is a 


. sacred weapon, left for truth’s defence, 
Sole dread of folly, vice, and insolence,” 


but it should be at the same time, 
“To all but Heaven-directed hands denied,” 


and the hands of “ Fairplay” are, we imagine, not Heaven-directed. 
His satire reads so uncommonly like a serious expression of opinion 
that it may work more harm than good. In this lies the reason why 
we do not print it without note or comment. The same feeling which 
led the schoolboy, after he had sketched a familiar bird, to write under- 
neath, “ This is a goose,” leads us to show wherein the satire of “ Fair- 
play ” consists. 
Will the reader be good enough to note, in the first place, with how 
authoritative an air “ Fairplay ” assures us Mr. Sims Reeves was not 
hoarse. We ventured, in noticing the concert, to express a belief in 
the ailment ; “ Fairplay " contradicts us point blank. His meaning is 
this:—“ As a matter of fact Mr. Sims Reeves never was hoarse, because 
he never can be. The throats of artists are invulnerable in proportion 
to the favour of their owners with the public. When a singer starts 
in his profession he is liable to suffer about the region of the larynx 
and air passages ; but if he be prosperous, such liability ceases in course 
of time. Mr. Reeves has long been the first of tenors, and the notion 
of his hoarseness is absurd. As for the statement so often made, that 
his throat is more than commonly susceptible, it might as well be said 
that Baron Rothschild suffers from a chronic inability to pay poor- 
rates,” Though the reader may not have suspected it, this is what 
‘ Fairplay ” means; of course, speaking (satirically) in the name 
of those who irritated him on Saturday night :—*“ J am sure two-thirds 
of the people present came expressly to hear him, and J think it very bad 
behaviour on’ his part to refuse to sing.” ‘This follows logically from 
what precedes. When nothing can be the matter with an artist, it is, 
undoubtedly, « very bad behaviour ” for him to break off in the middle 
ofa tong and go home. It is very absurd behaviour, likewise. Bad 
conduct is far from gratifying even to him who is guilty of it; but 
when the loss of a considerable sum of money is involved, its indulgence 
evomes utter folly. These considerations, however, do not touch Mr. 
Sims Reeves, according to the affected showing of “ Fairplay.” That 


gratify his whim at the expense of his pocket. Surely there was keen 
satire hidden away in “ Fairplay’s” words, 

The last assertion of our correspondent insinuates a good deal: this 
first of all :—Unreasonable people know not only the exact condition of 
Mr. Reeves’ throat, but, also, the secrets of his heart. “The truth is ”— 
mark the quiet confidence of ‘ Fairplay’s” words—the spoiled boy of his 
nurse, the public, delights to slap her venerable face, just for the fun of 
the thing, and heedless of the tingling fingers from which he suffers in 
return. But, after all, the sting of « Fairplay’s” letter lies in its tail. 
The signature was our correspondent’s happiest thought. Is it not “ fair- 
play ” to assume that a gentleman wishes to sneak out of his engage- 
ment with the public; and that, to deprive them of their paid-for 
pleasure, he urges an utterly false excuse? Is it not “ fairplay "’ to 
state that all this is done out of a cross-grained nature, though the 
doer be the worse for it both in reputation and pocket? The fairness 
is unquestionable ; and so, therefore, is the appropriateness of our cor- 
respondent's nom de plume. In conclusion, we have only to thank 
“Fairplay” for hisletter. In return we have tried to show its meaning. 

Leipsio —In honour of Mozart’s birthday, the programme of the 
fourteenth Gewandhaus Concert consisted exclusively of compositions 
by this master. The orchestra played the overture to Die Zouberflite, 
and the C major Symphony, with the final Fugue. Herren David and 
Rontgen performed the Sinfonia Concertante for Violin and ‘Tenor, 
with orchestral accompaniment. Herr Reinecke played the Rondo in 
A minor. Mdlle. Lehmann, of the Stadt-theater, sang an air from 
Don Juan, and from Figaro’s Hochzeit, and the Pauliner Vocal Associa- 
tion sang the chorus “ QO, Isis.” 





THE LATE MR. GEORGE HOGARTH. 


Mr. George Hogarth, for many years well known in connection with 
the London newspaper press, and as the author of several popular 
works on music (Memcirs of the Opera, Musical Biography and 
Criticism, &c.), died on Saturday ‘morning, having passed his 86th 
year. In early life Mr. Hogarth was a Writer to the Signet at Edin- 
burgh, where he was much associated with the literary celebrities of 
the day, including Sir Walter Scott, Lockhart, &c., mention being made 
of him in Professor Wilson’s Noctes Ambrosiane. In 1830 he came 
to London, and was engaged on the Morning Chronicle as a writer 
both on political and musical subjects; and was afterwards appointed 
musical critic to the Daily News on the establishment of this paper 
in 1846, under the then editorship of his son-in-law, Mr. Charles 
Dickens. This office Mr. Hogarth assiduously fulfilled until his failing 
health led, in 1866, to his resignation and retirement from the active 
work of a daily paper. He also held for many years a similar appoint- 
ment on the Jllustrated London News, besides having contributed to 
magazines and periodicals, and edited various works, both musica] and 
literary. For a few seasons Mr. Hogarth was secretary to the Phil- 
harmonic Society. He married a daughter of the late Mr. George 
Thomson, of Edinburgh, whose name is associated with that of 
Beethoven, by the commission which he gave to the composer for 
arrangements of Scotch and other national airs with accompaniments. 
The kindly nature and genial temperament of the late Mr. Hogarth 
rendered him universally liked and esteemed.—Daily News. 


On Saturday morning one of the oldest writers on musical topics in 
the newspaper press died, we may almost say, in harness; for it is 
scarcely three weeks since Mr. George Hogarth contributed a paper to 
the Illustrated London News, with which journal he had been con- 
nected for many years. His death took place in the eighty-seventh 
year of his age; and it was not until lately that feebleness overtook 
his naturally robust constitution. Mr. Hogarth was born in Edin- 
burgh, and for a considerable period of his life was a Writer to the 
Signet. Coming to London he entered into the life of a journalist 
and critic, and was attached to the staff of the Morning Chronicle, 
which paper he left to join his son-in-law, Mr. Charles Dickens, who 
had established the Daily News, in the year 1846. - He remained in 
the capacity of musical critic, a writer on this paper until his advanced 
age compelled his retirement from the more arduous duties of his 
vocation. As secretary to the Philharmonic Society, he interested 
himself deeply in its affairs, and wrote an elaborate history of its 
proceedings, extending over a period of half acentury. He was the 
editor and author of several standard works, which are now generally 
received as the best modern authorities on the subjects of which they 
treat. Acute in all matters of musical judgment, Mr. Hogarth was 
as ready to perceive merits as to detect faults; and far readier to 
speak of the first than of the latter. His kindlicess of criticism was 
indeed the only point in which he could ever incur the charge of 





favourite tenor can sing, but he sometimes won’t sing, and chooses to 








literary weakness.— Daily Telegraph. 
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SOMETHING ABOUT FRANZ SCHUBERT.* 


(Continued from page 92.) 

The next morning I ran off to see how Schubert was, as the state 
in which I had left him occasioned me anxiety. I found him in bed, 
fast asleep, with his glasses on his head, as usual. Scattered about the 
room in wild confusion lay the clothes he had taken off the night 
before. On the writing table was a sheet of paper half covered with 
writing, and on it an ocean of ink from the inkstand that had been 
overturned. On the paper was written: “ ‘T'wo o'clock, p.m.” Then 
came a few confused aphorisms, and bursts of excited feeling. There 
could be no doubt that he had penned them after the angry scene of 
the previous night. I noted down the astounding passage: “Oh, 
Nero, you are to be envied, because you were powerful enough to 
destroy disgusting people in the midst of song and melody.” 

I waited till he woke up. “Is that you?” he enquired, when he 
recognized me. Then, pushing his glasses into their right place, he 
held out his hand with a friendly but almost confused smile. ‘‘ Have 
you slept off your fit?” I said with a certain emphasis. ‘Pooh! 
nonsense!” he exclaimed, jumping out of bed with a loud laugh. I 
could not help referring to the scene. ‘ What will people think of 
you,” I asked with somewhat of a reproving air. 

“ The blackguards,” he replied quietly and good-naturedly. ‘“ Don’t 
you know that they are the most intriguing bumbugs on the face of 
the earth? They are just the same with me as with others, They 
got what they deserved! I am sorry for it though, all the same. 
But I will write them the solos they want, and they will yet kiss my 
hand for it. I know their sort.”—There is a bit of Schubert. 7 

If, when he was excited by discussions on art, and by intoxicating 
drinks, the feeling of his own worth, compared to commonplace indi- 
viduals, obtruded itself upon him more forcibly than would have been 
pleasing even to himself when sober, this only happened now and then, 
when he was in an exceptional mood. On other occasions, we never 
found poor Franz aught but amiable and retiring, most warmly devoted 
to his friends, as proved by the letters I have quoted, and willingly 
acknowledging anything that others did, going for instance into 
ecstasies at every fresh specimen, however small, of the talent of our 
genial friend Schwind. For what was bad and preposterous, on the 
other hand, he entertained a feeling of downright hatred. 

Schubert's mode of life was simple like himself. Every morning at 
nine o'clock, the Muse sought him, seldom leaving before two o’clock,and 
not till after presenting him with something valuable. When he had hit 
upon anything particularly excellent, he became more than usually 
good humoured, and was the life and soul of all his set in the evening. 
But a man is not always merry! Though in certain things tolerably 
realistic, Schubert was not free from a touch of romantic exaltation. 
He fell, for instance, madly in love with one of his pupils,a young 
Countess Esterhazy, to whom he dedicated one of the most beautiful 
things he wrote for the piano, the Hour-handed Fantasia in F minor. 
Besides visiting the house of the young lady’s father to give lessons, 
he sometimes went there under the protection of his patron, Vogl, the 
singer, who associated with princes and counts as with his equals; 
always talked very grandly; and, when he had the genial composer 
under his wing, behaved like the keeper of a menagerie, with some 
peculiar rarity from the animal kingdom to exhibit. Schubert was not 
averse, on such occasions, to be left in the background, for he could 
then devote all his attention to his adored pupil, and drive Love's dart 
still deeper in his heart. Fora lyric poet as well as for a composer, 
an ubhappy passion, if not too unhappy, is, perhaps, an advantage, since 
it increases a subjective sentiment, and imparts to the poems and songs 
springing from it, a colour and tone of the most beautiful reality. 
Productions such as the ‘ Beiden Suleika,” the “ Zitirnende Diana,” a 
great deal of the “ Mullerlieder,” and the “ Winterreise,” all musical 
confessions, steeped in the fervour of true and profound passion, are 
purified and refined as genuine artistic works in the most beautiful 
form, proceeding from the gentle heart of the enamoured writer. In 
Schubert, however, there slumbered a double nature. The Austrian 
element, coarse and sensual, was evident in it as well asart. New and 
fresh melodies, together with harmonies and rhythms gushed in endless 
abundance from his richly gifted mind, but they not unfrequently bore 
signs of having emanated from the soil so rich in tradition from which 
the composer himself had sprung—though this is far from being meant 
asareproach! Just as the folk’s song generally is the foundation of 
Opera, 80 must also both the songs and operas of a nation be formed 
and developed in accordance with its peculiar musical susceptibility. I 
need only mention Rossini, Auber, and Weber, and refer to the widely 
different course pursued by the operas of various nationalities, The 
Italian barcarole, and the French song and romance have retained as a 
rule their stereotype form ; the German Lied, however, appears capable 
of endless extension. At first, it was a simple song with strophes, as 





* By Herr Bauernfeld. From the Presse. 





with Reichardt and Zelter, Zumsteeg subsequently brought the 
carefully composed ballad into vogue and this lasted till Schubert 
created his short lyric dramas of the soul. It is true that since that 
time the German Lied has made no further progress of importance, for, 
though we cannot think lightly of the purely artistic, noble, and 
poetic form, with which Mendelssohn invested it, yet, with this 
master, invention, the original and creative element, does not go hand 
in hand with acquirements and artistic development. With Schubert, 
on the contrary, there is much to blame in the form, and in the 
musical treatment, as well as in the fresh melodies themselves. The 
last are sometimes too national, too Austrian, and remind us of folk’s 
tunes, the somewhat low handling and disagreeable rhythm of which 
do not quite justify their forcing themselves into a poetical Lied. On 
this subject we had occasionally discussions with Master Franz, as for 
instance, when we attempted to prove to him that certain passages in 
the “ Mallerlieder ” reminded the hearer of an old Austrian Grenadier- 
march and tattoo, or of Winzel Mullers: “ Wer niemals einen Rausch 
hat g’habt.”—He either grew seriously angry at such petty irritating 
criticism, or laughed at us and said: “ What do you fellows know 
about it? So it is and so it should be !”—But so it should not be; that 
is to say: he was bound not to write simply as gushing high spirit and 
undeveloped youth dictated, and in his later and more mature pro- 
ductions there are none of the student-like, trivial motives to which we 
objected. 

But if, in social intercourse as well as in art, the Austrian character 
was sometimes rather too uproariously manifested in Schubert, asa 
young fellow full of life and high spirits, on other occasions the demon 
of melancholy and sorrow overshadowed him with its dark wings— 
though it was certainly not altogether a bad spirit, since in the sombre 
hours of its visitations it frequentiy suggested to him some of his most 
painfully beautiful songs. But the combat between a wild roystering 
life and incessant mental activity is always exhausting, if there is no 
proper equilibrium in the soul. In our friend’s case, there was, how- 
ever, an ideal passion at work, refining, restraining, and compensating, 
and we may regard the Countess Caroline as his vieible and beneficent 
Muse ; as the Leonora of this musical Tasso. 

The same thing happened to Master Franz that happens to all other 
German composers: as long as he lived he was sighing for a really 
good libretto. It is true he had completed some operas such as 
Alphons und Estrella, and Fierrabras, as well as the operetta, Der haus- 
liche Krieg, which, some thirty years later was produced and created a 
furore, but, in consequence of the indifference of managers for what is 
poetical and really beautiful, soon disappeared from the bills, because 
it—did not suit manager’s pockets to employ first-rate artists in such 
a trifle. Schubert had long begged me among the rest to write hima 
libretto. I passed the spring and summer of 1826 with a friend in the 
Carinthian mountains. On cold and rainy days I arranged the legend 
of the Count of Gleichen as the subject for an opera, and wrote to 
apprise Schubert of the fact. He was not long answering. The letter 
addressed to both friends, though strange to say I alone am apostro- 
phized throughout,* runs as follows :— 

“My dear Bauernfeld, 
“My dear Mayerhofer, 

“That you should write the opera was a very sensible proceeding on your 
part, but I wish I saw it before me. I have been asked for my opera books, 
to see what could be done with them. If your libretto were quite ready 
I might show the people that, and, when it was approved, for I have no doubts 
as to its value, I might begin on it in Heaven’s name, or send it to the Milder 
at Berlin. Malle. Schechner has appeared here in Die Schweizer Familie, 
and been extraordinarily successful. As there is great similarity between her 
and the Milder, she may do for us. 

“Do not remain away too long; it is very melancholy and miserable here.— 
The spirit of wearisomeness has made too much progress. From Schober and 
Schwind one hears nothing but lamentations, which are far more heart-rending 
than those we heard in Passion Week.—I have scarcely been to Grinzing once 
since you left, and with Schwind not at all.” (Here follows one or two 
allusions of a private nature, and not suited for publication.) ‘Out of all 
this you may do a nice little division-sum in jollity. Die Zauberflote has 
been performed very well at the Theater an der Wien. Der Freischiitz, at 
the Imperial Karnthnerthor-Theater, very badly. Herr Jacob and Mad. 
Babere in the Leopoldstadt, unsurpassable. Your poetry published in the 
Modezeitung” (I do not know to what poetry he refers) “is very beautiful, 
but that in your last letter is more so. The elevated jollity and comic sub- 


* This has reference to the use of the second person singular in the original, 
a nicety to be rendered in English only by an equivalent, and not by “ Thou, 
“Thee,” etc., which, thus employed, are un-English, a fact that has not 
appeared to strike a great many very estimable individuals who—with the 
help of a dictionary—are in the habit of translating from French and other 
foreign tongues. These worthy persons do not seem aware that what is an 
“‘tdtotisme,” as the French say, in one language, may, in another, become an 
idiotism, which is a very different thing. —J. V. B. 
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limity, and the particularly tender outcry of pain at the end, where you bring 
in the good town of Willach—ah—ah—in a masterly manner, place it among 
the finest specimens of this kind of composition” (I had written a kind of 
parody: Die Lustigen in Willach, describing our bucolic life among country 
people, stewards, gamekeepers, clergymen, and their fair cooks). “I am not 
working at all.—The weather here is really fearful; the Almighty appears to 
have deserted us entirely ; the sun will never shine even for a moment. It is 
May, and you cannot sit out in a garden. Fearful! Terrible! Horrible! 
For me it is the most cruel state of things possible. Schwind and I want to 
go in June with Spaun ” (afterwards Hofrath, and my official superior) “to 
Linz. We can meet there or in Gmunden, only let us know for certain—as 
soon as possible. Don’t wait two months first. Farewell!” 


Thus ends the epistle. He was so absent he had forgotten to sign 
it. It is, by the way, the only letter I possess from Schubert to myself. 
The rest, as well as letters from Raupach, Zimmermann, Tieck, 
Meyerbeer, Mendelssohn, and other deceased celebrities, have fallen 
into the hands of the confounded autograph-collectors, who are never 
tired of asking for a specimen. 

—_o—- 


CRYSTAL PALACE CONCERT. 
(From the “ Pall Mall Gazette.”) 


First in importance of last week’s concerts was that given at the 
Crystal Palace on Saturday. The programme contained at least two 
works of high interest, beginning with Mozart’s overture to what he 
loved to call his Munich Opera. We have no right to assume that our 
readers know the story of Jdomeneo, because the work is never heard in 
England, and only one detached piece, * Placido é il mar,” has become 
familiar. It may, therefore, be necessary to mention a few particulars, 
Towards the close of 1780, Mozart, then in his 25th year, was com- 
missioned by the Elector of Bavaria to write an opera for the next 
carnival. Selecting the story of Idomeneo, King of Crete, which 
curiously resembles that of Jephthah, and entrusting the libretto to 
his father’s friend, the Abbate Varesco, Mozart left Salzburg for Munich 
on the 6th of November. By the middle of January the opera was 
ready, and on the 29th it was performed in the presence of a distin- 
guished and enthusiastic audience. Then terminated an era in the 
history of the lyric drama, Applying his genius to the work which 
Gluck carried on as far as comparatively limited powers would allow, 
Mozart did for Italian opera seria ali that could be done. Progress 
afterwards required another goal, and in the Nozze de Figaro, we see 
the artificial Italian school abandoned, that, as Herr Wagner observes, 
‘the capabilities of music, to respond generously to every wish of the 
poet, might be shown by a natural uncalculating method, truthfulness 
of dramatic expression, and endless variety of airsand tunes.” Idomeneo, 
though undramatic and wanting both variety and movement, fore- 
shadowed change in the number and grandeur of its choruses, as well 
as in the richness of its orchestral colour. The latter quality those 
who know no more than the overture played on Saturday might infer. 
Remembering when the overture was written, its bold instrumentation 
can hardly fail to astonish. For such scoring Haydn had given no 
precedent, as is the popular idea, and this fact «‘ G.” should have pointed 
out. In his essay, Mozart ses CEuvres, son Influence sur U'Art et les 
Artistes, M. Fétis says:—‘‘ To prove that all these inventions really 
belong to Mozart, it is only necessary to recollect, that in 1780, when 
Idomeneo was composed, Haydn had neither written his six symphonies 
for the Duke of Wurtemberg nor those for the Loge Olympique, which 
are dated 1784, nor the Seven last Words, nor his twelve symphonies for 
Salomon’s concerts, which did not see the light till 1792. In these 
last works alone the illustrious symphonist employed all the resources 
of the orchestra previously to writing the Creation.” M. Fétis may be 
very often wrong, but here he does justice to the subject of his essay. 
T he overture was followed—Handel’s “ Nasce al bosco ” impertinently 
coming between—hy “ Zeffiretti lusinghieri,” an air sung by Ilia at the 
opening of the third act, and remarkable for the exquisite contrast it 
presents to the tumultuous business immediately preceding. 

Spohr’s Historical Symphony (Op.116), the second orchestral work in 
the programme, naturally excited a good deal of interest, after lying 
by for twenty years, Its character and purport are original and, 
happily, singular, the object being to illustrate the style of four 
different epochs, viz., 1720 (Handel and Bach), 1780 (Haydn and 
Mozart), 1810 (Beethoven), 1840 (modern echool). To accept this 
work at all one has first to grant that each part of a symphony does 
not belong to the rest in the sense that an artistic conception would be 
incomplete without it. The Pastoral of Beethoven and the Reforma- 
tion of Mendelssohn—to bring forward obvious examples—show most 
clearly the unity apparent in all symphonies by the great masters. 
Spohr chose to violate this essential principle. In his Historical there 
18 ho euch thing as unity. Each movement stands isolated from the 
rest, and the whole is a concourse of atoms without affinity, which the 





whim of a music-maker has arranged in classic form. But the work is 
more than artistically bad; it is historically untrue. Granting that 
music may be written in imitation of bygone styles (which we readily 
do so long as several imitations are not called a symphony), fidelity on 
the part of the copyist should be exacted. With this necessary virtue 
Spohr was not endowed; and the result is that anybody accepting his 
work in unquestioning faith would be guided to singular conclusions, 
He would discover, for example, that though the outline of music has 
changed, though at one period scholasticism has prevailed, at another 
melody, at another eccentricity, and at another noise, yet its details 
have remained the same. Always, he would believe, the art has been 
characterized by unvarying mannerisms, ornate harmonies, endless 
modulations, and a sickly if elegant sentimentalism. Assuming for 
our misguided student an inquiring mind, he would next seek after 
the cause of a result so unprecedented. Of course his search would be 
useless, unless indeed he discovered the falseness of his teacher. Per- 
haps. no composer of eminence was less fitted for the writing of 
historical music than Spohr. His limited knowledge, still narrower 
sympathy, and intense individuality were barriers not tu be surmounted 
As a consequence we find that, while the phrases in his symphony 
may be the phrases of Handel, Mozart, or Beethoven, their treatment is 
undoubtedly the treatment of Spohr, who no more successfully hides 
himself than did the fabled quadruped among the lions. “G.” tells us 
that the composer was “ thoroughly in earnest,” and Spohr himself 
has left it on record that he “ made formal studies for the opening 
movement.” We believe each assertion, but neither earnestness nor 
“ formal studies,” nor both combined, could avail a man unable to get 
out of himself. A criticism in detail of the Historical symphony 
would only confirm these general remarks. In the opening movement, 
where imitation is most successful, the Pastorale is unmistakably 
Spohrish. In the darghetto whole phrases taken from Mczart are dressed 
up in Spohr’s harmonies. Referring to the scherzo, “ G.” says, “ Spohr 
could not imitate Beethoven; the idea is too absurd to be contemplated 
for a moment ;” while as regards the jinale we need only mention that 
in it the ponderous German tries to be a “lively Gaul.” The last 
movement offended Mendelssohn (as it offends ‘‘G,’”’), because not re- 
presenting the best modern music. Mendelssohn’s serious view of art 
rejected Spohr’s caricature, which we imagine sprang from egotism. 
The music of Auber was most popular at the time, and thus the 
German master took his revenge, doing on his own behalf as a composer 
what he did for himself as a violinist in the concerto, “ Past and 
Present.” It must not be assumed from the foregoing remarks that we 
find nothing in the symphony to admire. On the contrary, we see a 
good deal that is clever, and yet more that is interesting. But these 
things cannot atone for misuse of the symphonic form or for badness of 
imitation. ‘The work had every advantage in Saturday’s performance. 
Though new, probably, to all but one or two in the orchestra, it was 
given under Mr. Manns’ able direction with unqualified tuccess, 

Schubert’s Alfonso und Estrella was the concluding overture. We 
have left ourselves no space for criticism either of it or of the well- 
selected pieces sung by Mdlle. Carola and Signor Foli. ‘The first move- 
ment of Beethoven’s violin concerto was, as on former occasions, played 
so admirably by Mr. Carrodus that the whole work might have been 
given without wearying the audience. 

ds ed 
HERR GOLDSCHMIDT’S RUTH. 
A correspondent (Dr. I’. Rs.) has sent us the following :— 


“The Dusseldorf Gazette, January 21, 1870, contains an interesting 
report of the performance of Ruth, by Otto Goldschmidt, which took place 
under the leadership of the composer, assisted by Mdme. Lind-Goldschmidt, 
Miss Asmann, the Messrs. Wagner, Blaue, and the Dusseldorf Choral Society, 
from which we extract the following narrative :— 

“« Ruth had yesterday a great success, and is considered a clever work, 
though the style of Mendelssohn, Goldschmidt’s master, is throughout the 
whole too much imitated. The musical ideas are flowing and fresh, the 
harmonies are interesting and well adapted, the instrumentation effective, and 
the whole work is a superior production written by an artist who fully under- 
stands his art, and is acknowledged as a composition of merit and standard 
value. The solo singers, the chorus, and the band, performed admirably. 
Mdme. Lind-Goldschmidt’s singing was, as in former times, perfection— 
beautiful even in the minutest details. No artist can rival the performance 
of this Queen of Song. 

“*Mr, and Mdme. Goldschmidt received an enthusiastic reception, and were 
recalled at the end of the performance with deafening applause from an over- 
crowded house. 

“*We congratulate both on the great success achieved in Dusseldorf, the 
town where Mendelssohn and Schumann elevated the art and produced many 
of their admirable works; where Mdmes. Kemble, Clara Novello, and other 
distinguished English artists have assisted at most renowned musical festivals 
and on other grand occasions, where they have reaped well-merited laurels. 
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MONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS, 
ST. JAMES’S HALL, 


SATURDAY POPULAR CONCERTS. 


MORNING PERFORMANCE, 
THIS DAY (SATURDAY), FEBRUARY 19h, 1870, 
To Commence at Three o'clock precisely. 


Programme. 

QUINTET, in G minor, for two Violins, two Violas, and Violon- 
cello —Madame NorMan- — MM. L. Rtgs, Straus, 
ZeRBinI, aud Piatti. % rs eh .. Mozart. 

SONG, “ Good Night’ —Mr. Byron Schubert. 

SONA TA, in E flat, Op. 27, No. 2, for ‘Pianoforte alone—Madame 
ScHUMANN.. 

5ONG, “ Pieta Signore’ "Mr. Byroy | ‘ 

TRIO, in C minor, for Pianoforte, Violin, and. Violoncello— 
Mesdames Scnumany, NormMan-Nerupa, and Signor Prartr,. 

Conductor Mr. BENEDICT. 


THE NINETEENTH CONCERT OF THE TWELFTH SEASON 


WILL TAKE PLACE ON 


MONDAY EVENING, FEBRUARY 21srz, 


To commence at Eight o'clock precisely. 


Beethoven. 
Stradella, 


Mendelssohn, 


1870, 


Progranime. 
PART I. 

QUARTET, in F major, Op. 41, No. 2, for two Violins, Viola, and 

Violoncello—MM., JoacuIM, L. Ries, Stravs, and Piatt... 
ARIA, “ Tyrannic Love” (Susanna)—Herr SrockHausen (his 

only appearance at these Concerts) 4 
BONATA, in D minor, il 29, for Pis snoforte alone—Madame 

SoucMaxN .. Beethoven, 


Schumann, 


Handel. 


PART I ii. 
TRIO, in G major, Op. 9, No. 1, for Violin, vie and Violon- 
ocllo—MM. JOACHIM, Srravs, and Prattt ; .. Beethoven. 
* Nachtsttick ”’ és Schubert, 
SONGS, <,, Widmung ” —Herr StTOcKHAUSEN aiksnieie, 
SONATA, in A major, Op. 30, No, 1, for Pianoforte and Violin— 
Madame ScHumann and Herr Joacuim ra .. Beethoven, 
Conductor Mr. ‘BENEDICT. 


Stalls, 5s.; Balcony, $s.; Admission, 1s. Tickets to be had of Austin, 28, 
Piccadilly ; "Keita, ProwsE, & Co., 48, Cheapside; Hays, Royal Exchange 
Buildings ; R. W. OLLIVIER, 19, Old Bond Street; and of Cuaprett & Co., 50, 
New Bond Street. 
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£10,000. 
ONTEMPLATE, 0 Reader, the power of money, with 
appropriate texts !— 


“0, thou powerful metal! what authority 
Is in thee! thou art the key of all men’s 
Mouths; with thee a man may lock up the jaws 
Of an informer, and without thee, he 
Cannot the lips of a lawyer.” 


‘Thou visible god, 
That solderest close impossibilities, 
And mak’st them kiss ; that speak’st with every tongue, 
To every purpose! 0, thou touch of hearts !’ 





“Tis gold 
Which buys admittance ; oft it doth; yea, and makes 
Diana’s rangers, false themselves, yield up 
Their deer to the stand of the stealer ; and ’tis gold 
Which makes the true man kill’d, and saves the thief; 
Nay, sometimes hangs both thief and true man. What 
Can it not do and undo?” 


We shall not expound these texts, because their exposition may 
safely be left to every man’s inner consciousness, and because their 
simple enunciation suffices to bring the reader’s mind en rapport 
with our subject. But we must not leave the impression undis- 
turbed, that money is necessarily a power for evil. It is an im- 
partial agent, and blesses with as much readiness as it curses. 
Used for high and noble purposes, it shines with the lustre of 
heaven, as well as with the more obvious glitter of earth. ‘ By 
doing good with his money a man, as it were, stamps the image of 
God upon it, and makes it pass current for the .merchandize of 
the upper world.” It is pleasant, therefore, to think of every well 
spent sovereign going about with a celestial imprint ; and when- 
ever we hear of wealth devoted to lofty objects, we should rejoice— 
as at so much force taken from the devil, and turned against him. 

Imagine how the hearts of your good men everywhere beat high 
when it was announced, a few days ago, that the Right Honour- 
able Earl Dudley and Ward, &c., &c., &c., had offered £10,000 to 
the Restoration Fund of Worcester Cathedral, on condition that 
the building should be exclusively devoted to religious worship. 
Good men everywhere looked at the amount, and, being generally 
well able to appreciate that sort of thing, they rejoiced over Earl 
Dudley, as over one of themselves. ‘* Not many great, not many 
mighty are called”—is stated on supreme authority ; but here was 
a great and mighty one showing his pious zeal. Who doubts that 


_many Hosannas were sung over Earl Dudley’s strong religious 


feeling, quite apart from the money he offered to the religious trea- 
sury. All which was very right and proper. Such a “brand 
plucked from the burning ” gave good reason for Hosannas. 

But when good men looked at the conditions of Earl Dudley’s 
offer they must have rejoiced yet more exceedingly. ‘ Zeal for 
the Lord’s house” is accounted no ordinary grace, and indicates 
an advanced stage of the process known by theologians as ‘ sancti- 
fication.” This may be accounted for by the fact that it is usually 
an expensive grace; but, anyhow, its possessor becomes entitled to 
particular veneration. His name is buried in the heart of founda- 
tion stones, appropriately accompanied by coins of the realm; or 
emblazoned on painted windows, for the behoof of future genera- 
tions. It may even be, if he keeps a good establishment, that the 
Bishop of the diocese hallows his roof-tree with the episcopal pre- 
sence. Hence the apparition of Earl Dudley, emulating David and 
Solomon, is cause for rejoicing over and above that excited by the 
noble lord’s abstract piety. 

But this is not all in the case, which makes glad the tents of 
Israel. Earl Dudley’s offer accepted, there will for ever be an 
end to the sacrilegious fiddling which, once in three years, turns 
Worcester Cathedral into a concert-room. How many devoted 
Christians have burned to imitate their Master, and, with a cat- 
o’-nine-tails, clear the temple of those who buy and sell tickets ! 
But, as this course would have ended in Worcester lock-up, and 
as the martyr spirit is extinct, they have bottled their holy indig- 
nation. Imagine the delight of these good folks now that Earl 
Dudley, backed by so potent wealth, is trying to bribe out the 
fiddlers. Imagine, too, with what prayers they urge the £10,000 
towards the treasury of a needy Restoration Committee! It is true 
that to stop the Worcester fiddling would, probably, be to stop 
it at Hereford and Gloucester also; and, thus, to take away from 
certain widows and orphans the pittance which keeps a roof over 
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their heads. But this consideration is not likely to trouble pious 
people much. They are forbidden to do evil that good may come, 
and can quote largely about the seed of the righteous never hay- 
ing been caught begging their bread. 

For all these reasons Earl Dudley’s name is high among 
the brethren. But, what does the “world” say? How do the 
cynical, unbelieving outsiders treat the affair? As usual. They 
hint that Lord Dudley cherishes an anti-Festival mania, which 
has burst out afresh, because last year, it was evident that nobody 
minded his opposition. They believe that the noble Earl, irri- 
tated at success gained in spite of aristocratic influence, has made 
up his mind to try the full power of his long purse. Hence the 
dangling of 10,000 sovereigns before the dazzled eyes of Dean 
and Chapter. Lord Dudley was doubtless prepared for this 
interpretation of his act, and is not likely to be much affected. 
Misrepresentation is one of the thorns in that narrow path which 
lies before every godly man. 

What will the Dean and Chapter do?—that is the question. 
On the one side, they see the pleading faces of widows and orphans ; 
on the other, a renovated building. Will they think more 
of bricks and mortar than of flesh and blood? We shall not 
know for some time to come; but meanwhile let us put before 
them two extracts from the Book of which they are authorized 
interpreters :— 

“Howbeit the Most High dwelleth; “Know ye not that ye are the 
not in temples made with hands.” | temples of God?” 





HE Doyen of the musical press must not pass away 
without the honours earned by a long life of useful- 
ness, and a ‘‘ conversation” which gave offence to no man, 
George Hogarth, who, at the good old age of 86, has 
gone from us, did pioneer’s work in his youth. Leaving 
writing to the Signet (and contributing to periodicals well- 
known to every lover of that literature for which Scotch 
genius did so much), he came to London, and, in the columns 
of the defunct Morning Chronicle, astonished those who 
knew how to judge, by the apparition of musical criticisms 
written with both knowledge of the art and zealous 
interest in its progress. ‘This was the beginning of a 
change inevery way for the better; and how Mr. 
Hogarth further carried out his mission (for mission it 
was), in the Daily News and other journals, need not be 
stated. Musical criticism grew into a profession, and 
the sower of the sced happily lived to see the results—of 
which, perhaps, he had never dreamed. In other ways 
Mr. Hogarth made his mark. As historian of the art he 
will, though dead, continue to speak. As a man, his 
kindly disposition must cause him long to be remembered. 
George Hogarth, living, had no enemies; George Hogarth, 
dead, is mourned by troops of friends. He was not only 
an acute and learned, but a kindly critic, looking always 
for merits rather than for faults. Apart from criticism he 
was one of the best of ‘ good fellows ’—as Shelley would 
have said, ‘‘ one of the salt of the earth.” 











Goop Nrws.—Mr. Punch informs his readers that his ‘‘/issence 
of Parliament” (the most incomparable of the kind ever published) 
— be resumed. This means that Mr. Shirley Brooks is con- 
valescent, 


FRANKFORT-ON-THE-Maine.—A two-act opera, entitled Das Testament, 
has been successfully produced at the Thalia Theatre. It is from the 
pen of Herr M. Wallenstein, conductor of that place of entertainment. 











OCCASIONAL NOTES. 


MM. Srrakoscu AND VizenTiNI, of Le Télégraphe, have written 
toa batch of French composers asking for a list of dramatic works, 
either finished or in hand. From eleven published replies we 
gather that France is in a condition to export operas to any extent 
on receipt of orders. Let not Englishmen be, therefore, down- 
hearted at the contrast supplied by their own country. We may 
not be able to show native operas, because there is no chance for 
the article; but it may be asserted with confidence that the crop 
of symphonies, oratorios, and such like is immense. We should 
like to get up the statistics, but the fear of their overwhelming us 
is a deterrent. This may be done however. Let every musical 
man ask his musical acquaintances how many composers they 
know with burdened portfolios. ‘The result would go some way 
towards soothing an irritated national pride. 





Ir cannot be said that artists go to their graves unhonoured in 
the New World. Herr Gottschalk died the other day, away down 
in Brazil, and ever since there has been a chorus of elegiac 
“ spread-eagleism” all over the continent. A South American 
paper exclaimed: ‘* Another Levite for the temple of immortality ; 
another star for the firmament of God!” ‘This was taken u by 
a Northern journal: ‘* When he placed his hands upon the aed 
board his individuality was swallowed up in the infinitude of his 
ideal and his love. He was sovereign master of his key-board ; 
he knew all its measures; he made it speak, groan, cry, shriek, 
and sink away—the passion all burned out—in the sweet and 
serene aspirations of the soul. When coursing over his pianoforte, 
in the pride of a warrior, there was a tumult of material pheno- 
mena, and a clamour of violent passions that were dazzling and 
stunning until soothed again by the charm and sensibility of his 
marvellous and mind-deifying creations.” Is it not true that a 
man has need to be saved from his friends even after death? With 
the best intentions the worst results are often achieved. Herr 
Gottschalk was a respectable artist, but his memory will hardly 
have justice so long as a high pressure sounding of trumpets pro- 
claims him only a little lower than the seraphs. 





Tur late pianist, Kalkbrenner, was very proud of the aflix, ‘‘ von,” to 
his name, and seized with eagerness on every opportunity of directing 
attention to it. “ Are you aware,” he said, one day, to a friend, “ that 
the nobility of my family goes back as far as the Crusades? One of 
my ancestors accompanied the Emperor Barbarossa ——” ‘on the 
piano ? ”—interrupted his friend. 





Herr H. Waeyenr’s Lohengrin is still underlined at the Brussels 
Opera, but serious doubts are beginning to be entertained by the 
public as to its ever being produced—at least, not until the world has 
advanced more considerably into the Future than it has done at 
present. The Prophet of that remote period does not appear quite as 
popular in this capital as he isin Munich. Thank goodness, tastes 
differ sometimes. 


—_——9——— 


HO! THERE, GUARDIAN. 
To the Editor of the Musical World.” 


Sin,—I have received the following from my esteemed and estimable 
friend, Short :— 

“ Dear Housr,—I observe that the Guardian, a theological paper, accuses 
two boys, the Le Jeunes, of a want of accent—boys, moreover, who 
accentuate from the pores. Wherefore? Thine, *T. Durr Snort. 

“ Short Common, Jan. 14th.” 


Read the above as to accent.— Yours, feebly, Sricock Hovss. 


Mayence.—At the last concert of the Art Association, Herr C. 
Oberthiir, from London, played, in conjunction with Madame Schott, 
a duet of his own composition, on motives from Oberon, for harp 
and pianoforte. Both Herr Oberthtir and his fair colleague were 
greatly applauded. . 

Brussets.—For some reason or other, there has been a misunder- 
standing lately between the management of the Théatre de la Monnaie 
and the first tenor, M. Morére. But all the little differences between 
the two having been satisfactorily arranged, M. Morére has made his 
re-appearance as Robert le Diable. 
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CONCERTS VARIOUS. 


Mavame Montserrat gave a soirée musicale at the Beethoven Rooms, 
on the 11th inst., and notwithstanding the inclemency of the weather 
a numerous audience attended. Miss Seagrave sang the new waltz 
aria, ‘‘ The Naiades,” brilliantly. Madame Montserrat gave Francesco 
Kerger’s “ Night bird,” accompanied by the composer, and other 
popular songs. Miss Jessie Royd and Signor Caravoglio also sang. 
Herr Wiener played Ernst’s fantasia on airs from Otello, and a new 
solo Ballade of his own, on the violin, and with Herr Lehmeyer an 
Allegro scherzo, by Rubinstein, Herr Lehmeyer, besides presiding at 
the pianoforte, played Liszt’s Rigoletto, and with Miss Charlotte James, 
a Duo on airs from Llisir d’ Amore. 


Mrs, H. Monraau-Symonps gave a “ Literary and Musical” evening 
at St. John’s Wood last week toa large number of her friends and 
admirers. Mrs. Montagu-Symonds has many requisites for a public 
reader. Her enunciation is distinct and her manner ladylike. Among 
the pieces she read was Eliza Cook’s “ ‘I'he Mother who hath a Child 
at Sea,” which was listened to with great interest, and obtained un- 
mistakable marks of approval. The “ Reading” was interspersed with 
vocal and instrumental music. Madame Marie Stocken favoured the 
audience with the grand scena from M. Ambroise Thomas’s Hamlet, 
which, notwithstanding she was evidently suffering from a cold, she 
sang with marked expression; Miss Gertrude Mayfield gave Signor 
Randegger’s graceful song, “ Peacefully Slumber; ” Mr. E.-G. Coleman, 
M. Emile Berger’s “ A Message from the Deep;” and Mdile, Heilbron, 
a clever child pianist, some piano compositions. Several other musical 
pieces were given, and the performance altogether afforded general 
satisfaction. 

ae 


SATURDAY BALLAD CONCERTS. 


The last day in the week is now first in music. Saturday 
Afternoon Concerts at the Crystal Palace; Saturday Evening Concerts 
in Exeter Hall; Saturday Ballad Concerts in the Hall of St. James; 
and Saturday Operas in that of St.George; here, surely, is enough to 
atone for past neglect, and to give Saturday absolute pre-eminence, 
But our business lies only with the Ballad Concerts, which began last 
Saturday night, under Mr. John Boosey’s direction. Some well-known 
artists were engaged, to wit—Mesdames Sherrington, Liebhart, Elton ; 
Messrs. Rigby, Chaplin Henry, Distin, and Patey; with Miss Kate 
Roberts and Mr. Carrodus as solo instrumentalists, Mr. J. L. Hatton 
acting as conductor. The programme, a very lengthy one, contained 
many familiar songs, new and old; most of which were received with 
favour, and upon none of which it is necessary to dwell. ‘The Orpheus 
Glee Union agreeably varied the proceedings. About the success of 
Mr. Boosey’s Saturday scheme little doubt can be entertained. 


SS 
OUR CONTEMPORARIES. 
Verpi’s “ Les Bricanps.” 


Referring to this opera now performing at the Athénée, the Tele- 
graph’s own correspondent says :— 


“The performance on the second night of Les Brigands was as scrious as 
anything could be. Many expected it to be a parody, by Verdi, of Offenbach’s 
Brigands, now playing at the Variétés. Imagine their disappointment at 
finding it to be a French version of J Masnodieri, an opera brought out at 
Her Majesty's Theatre in 1847, which not even Jenny Lind, then in the first 

_blush of her fame, could force down the ears of the Aabitués. Yet it was 
well played, and the picture of old Lablache, as Maximilian Moor, is one of 
the most striking in my gallery of operatic recollections. Some few of your 
readers may confess to remembering that the story is founded upon Schiller's 
Robbers. That dreary and overrated play does not make a lively libretto, 
nor is there much in the music to reconcile one to the story. Two capital 
choruses, full of the dramatic vigour that Verdi always has at command, a 
soprano solo with harp obbligato, and a duo d’amour for soprano and tenor, 
after the manner of that in Don Pasquale—these are the only pieces which 
have the slightest hold on the ear. ‘The rest is sound and fury, signifying 
nothing. Yet the opera was vociferously applauded, not by the clague, but 
by the general audience. We are fond of noise here, you know, and we 
admire nothing so much as military precision. It would have done Sir 
Michael Costa’s heart good to hear the choruses fired off in volleys. They 
were marvellously well sung, but I should have enjoyed them more if I had 
not been afraid that the fierce singers, who seemed to be of gigantic proportions, 
would first break the drum of my ear, and would then charge the audience 
and clear the house, just as the Operahouse here is cleared by a file of 
soldiers after the last dance of a masked ball. The prima donna, Malle. 
Marinion, is a lady who must be spoken of in all seriousness. She has a pure 
soprano of very charming quality; she sings florid passages with facility and 
aplomb, and she has a great deal of dramatic intention. She is, in fact, very 





nearly a first-rate artist. M. Jourdan, tho tenor, is tout ce qu'il y a de plus 
Frangais, and the other singers are quite capable. I question if an opera is 
ever so well rehearsed in London as this has been; but it is of far too large 
proportions for a diminutive stage; and, although Verdi’s music has been 
three and twenty years in bottle, it does not taste well, even in a cellar.” 


—_—O- 
PROVINCIAL. 

Dunper.—The Dundee Advertiser of Feb. 10th, in a notice of a recent 
concert by the Santley tour party, has the following reflections about 
the influence of good pianoforte playing upon the town of Dundee and 
its neighbourhood :— 


“Of Madame Arabella Goddard’s pianoforte playing what need is 
there to speak? The most strenuous efforts of quite a host of competi- 
tors—male and female—have failed to lower the standing this lady has 
so long had, as a first-class pianist. . New stars have arisen, only to pale 
their light by comparison with hers. Some, in spite of sensational 
puffing, have gone out, while Madame Arabella Goddard keeps her 
place, as she first gained it—by real merit. We are glad there are 
other renowned players in Britain than she ; for it tends to an increased 
admiration of her superior excellence when comparisons are made. 
There is nothing so directly conducive to the healthy tone of piano- 
forte education in a town like Dundee as such performances as those 
this lady gave last night. Teachers and pupils both are liable to a 
little conceit over the result of their labours, and a relaxing of effort is 
the inevitable result, Contentment is doubtless a virtue ; but it is good 
for students to know that there are possibilities to which they have not 
yet reached, and which, though they may never reach, a knowledge of 
their existence will exalt and purify the taste at every stage of progress. 
Thus it is we wish Madame Goddard could be induced to visit our 
town oftener. That she might do so, we doubt not, if fair promise of 
support were held out. It is for the pianoforte-playing portion of the 
community to see to this, for it concerns them more than the general 
public ; and there is certainly a sufficient number of this class amongst 
us to give the fair executant a generous welcome. The number of 
pianos now in use in Dundee is as fifty to one, compared with twenty 
or thirty years ago; and if VPaterfamilias, who desires to encourage 
musical taste at home, would but take up this matter of inviting an 
occasional public visit from so classical a playeras Madame Goddard, the 
routine of lessons practising would be both more pleasant and more profit- 
able. Madame Goddard played first a fantasia on airs from Der Freischiits 
written for her by Benedict. Handel’s celebrated air and variations 
in E major, fancifully called by music publishers, ‘ The Harmonious 
Blacksmith,’ was her second solo. ‘The pianoforte used by Madame 
Goddard was one of Messrs, Broadwood’s iron grands—as fine an 
instrument as we have ever listened to, even from this famous 
house.” 


About Herr Wilhelmj and his various performances at the concert 
under notice, the same journal speaks as below :— 


“Herr Wilhelmj proved himself fully worthy of all the very high 
encomiums that have been pronounced on his violin playing. It is not 
of the ultra-sensational school, but there was more real ability shown 
in his simplest passages than in all the filigree nonsense with which 
some players excite ignorant wonderment. His first solo, ‘ Airs Hon- 
grois,’ by Erust, demanded a vast amount of executive skill, which 
was yielded with an ease and grace of manner and a freedom from 
effort that only the accomplished player can command. Particularly 
were we delighted with the style in which he gave the adagio variation. 
The cantabile playing was perfection itself. In the second part, he 
played a Réverie by Vieuxtemps. Both it and the encore reply—namely, 
a cavatina by Raff—were inagaificent specimens of violin playing. 
The famous sonata in G of Beethoven was played by Madame 
Goddard and Herr Wilhelmj in a style that might have pleased the 
great master himself, High finish and truthful expression were 
given to each movement. ‘The andante was a display of rare excel- 
lence, and the finale, taken at its utmost speed, came out in all its 
beautiful design with the greatest clearness.” 


About Miss Annie Edmonds the writer speaks in the following 
eulogistic strain :— 

‘‘ Miss Edmonds we have heard for the first time, and are glad to 
find in her all the qualities of a thoroughly educated concert vocalist. 
The two ballads she sung were Horn’s ‘I’ve been roaming’ and Whit- 
taker’s ‘Say not woman’s heart ’—genuine English songs both, well- 
made music, requiring skill and taste of an order not over plentiful in 
theee days of blustering art. Her treatment of these songs was to our 
mind faultless, Especially were we pleased with the one first men- 
tioned ; it was eo natural, so unpretending, and so highly expressive of 
the subject. For the second she was encored (in fact, each piece in 
the programme was encored, with but two exceptions—a sure evidence 
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of the audience’s delight, it 'not of its good taste); and in answer she 
gave ‘ The Bailiff’s Daughter of Islington’ with euch delicious sweet- 
ness, as toinvest it with fresh interest. Miss Edmonds has a remarkably 
fine voice. We use the word finein its proper sense, meaning purity of 
quality. Itis moreover, singularly equal in quality and power through- 
out its register. With such an organ in good cultivation, and 
possessing such expressive power, Miss Edmonds is destined to occupy a 
very high position in her profession. Especially will she please an 
educated audience. Her success last night was unequivocal; and we 
may, therefore, promise her a hearty welcome should she ever again 
visit Dundee.” 

How s0 eloquent a writer does justice to Madame Sinico, and our 
illustrious baritone, Mr. Santley, may be easily imagined. 


Gtasgow.—Mr. Sims Reeves is once more enchanting the amateurs 
of Glasgow with his inimitable operatic ballad singing. The subjoined 
is abridged from the Glasgow Daily Herald, of the 15th inst. :— 


“ Last night an audience that filled the Theatre-Royal in every part 
assembled in expectation of hearing the Beggars’ Opera, with Mr. 
Sims Reeves’as Captain Macheath. In this expectation they were dis- 
appointed, in consequence of the indisposition of Miss Ida Jackson. 
The Beggars’ Opera was unavoidably postponed, and the indulgence of 
the audience solicited in favour of the Waterman, as substitute. Great as 
must have been the disappointment, it was a convincing proof of the 
popularity of Mr. Reeves that the intimation was received with warm 
applause. It was wise to make any arrangement that would not 
deprive the public—even for one night—of the gratification of hearing 
Mr. Reeves, more especially as he had kindly consented to sing, in 
addition to the customary songs, ‘ Tom Bowling’ and ‘ Rule, Britannia.’ 
In one respect, more than in any other, Mr. Reeves commands our 
admiration—his great versatility. This wonderful power has been 
acknowledged on more than one occasion, even by eminent composers 
of music themselves. This winter we heard him in sacred music— 
the highest department of all. Who can forget his late rendering of 
the Messiah Passion music, or the great scene from Sullivan’s Prodigal 
Son, ‘I will arise.’ These were given with a devotional feeling 
which could not be equalled by any other artist in our time. 
Then, again, we had never heard Beethoven's immortal love song, ‘ Ade- 
laide,’ so admirably interpreted as by him. Last night’s entertainment 
again proved that in the matter of ordinary ballads and airs, 
which, when rendered by most vocalists, sound almost vulgar, Mr. 
Reeves has only to sing them and they become invested with the 
charm of musical inspirations. What could be more exquisite than 
his rendering of ‘‘l'om Bowling’—a simple ballad, into which he 
throws a feeling of the utmost tenderness and pathos? The ‘ Trim- 
built Wherry ’ he sang without accompaniment, and with all the more 
effect. In‘ 'The Bay of Biscay’ he roused his audience to enthusiasm, 
which they expressed by a complete ovation. ‘ Rule, Britannia’ brought 
the comedietta to a conclusion amidst the heartiest and most unanimous 
applause. Miss Jane Vincent played Wilhelmina, and Mr. Fitzroy 
was Bundle. We cannot say that Mr. Reeves was fortunate in the 
accompaniments of the orchestra. When will Glasgow possess a dozen 
instrumentalists, fit to play a simple accompaniment in time and 
tune? This, surely, is not asking too much. Glasgow has been for- 
tunate in getting Mr. Reeves, notwithstanding the weather, in such 
excellent voice. Unfortunately for the public, and still more for Mr. 
Reeves, he has a most delicate throat, which the slightest cold affects, 
and naturally enough he is unwilling at such times to imperil his 
reputation by singing. During the present winter he has suffered 
much, and consequently been unable to fulfil some of his engagements; 
and, as usual, rumours not less false than wicked have been circulated. 
That he should decline to fulfil engagements, except for the reason we 
have indicated, can hardly be supposed, when it is remembered that 
he thereby suffers a serious pecuniary loss, and furthermore disap- 
points the public, with whom it is his especial interest to be on the best 
terms. We were glad to find Mr. Reeves last night in such good 
voice, and we should advise all lovers of unexceptionable vocalization 
not to miss the opportunity of hearing him. He is yet to appear in Guy 
Mannering, and, as we have already stated, in the Beggars’ Opera.” 


Sournameroy.—From the Weekly Hampshire Independant we learn 
that the fourth annual concert given by Mr. R. Sharpe came off at the 
Victoria Rooms, and proved a marked succese. The concert was under 
the patronage, of the Mayor and Mayoress, the Members for the Borough, 
and most of these supplemented their patronage by attendance at the 
concert, the dress seats, with few exceptions, being wholly filled. 
The vocalists were Miss Fanny Lanham and Mi+s Marion Severn, both 
of the Royal Academy of Music; Mr. Henry ‘Taylor, lay vicar of the 
Salisbury Cathedral. The instrumentalists were Mr. C. Fletcher, of 
Southampton (violin); Mr. Arthur Guest, of London (violoncello) ; 
and Mr. R, Sharpe (solo piano). The concert opened with an instru- 


mental trio, with Mr. R, Sharpe at the piano, and Mr. Fletcher and 
Mr. Guest as his associates. Miss Fanny Lanham, our gifted young 
townswoman, sang “ Una voce poco fa,” with hearty demonstrations of 
approval. Miss Severn gave “ The days that are no more” (Blumen- 
thal) and Hatton’s “ Huntingtower.” Miss Severn is a vocalist whose 
talents must prove welcome anywhere. Mr. Taylor’s contributions 
were “ Total eclipse,” and Mr. Sharpe’s serenade, ‘“ Violets,” charmingly 
rendered. Mr. Guest played a violoncello solo on airs from Martha, 
arranged by M. Paque; Mr. R. Sharpe a sonata in F minor, composed 
by Dr. Arnold, and one of Schubert's impromptus; Mr. C. Fletcher a 
caprice by Vieuxtemps; and the three gentlemen another trio, ‘The 
concert will bear favourable comparison with any yet given under the 
auspices of Mr. Sharpe. The pianoforte was one of Broadwood’s 
magnificent concert grands. 


Liverpoot.—The Daily Post informs us that the Societa Armonica 
entertained a crowded audience in the Liverpool Institute on the first, 
we think, of their regular appearances for the present season. The 
performance was described by those who gave it as simply an “ open 
rehearsal,” but its quality and success would have fully justified them 
in using the more dignified name of “ concert,’’ The programme was 
a high-class one, and well-arranged. The chorus is not very strong, 
numbering only about thirty voices, and the orchestra does not include 
more than two dozen players, but both the vocal and instrumental 
sections show themselves to be trained much beyond the usual amateur 
average. The different parts are fairly balanced, and, with one or two 
minor exceptions, they worked exceedingly well together, under the 
vigilant direction of Mr. Armstrong. 

We take the following from the Liverpool Daily Courier :— 

‘The re-opening of the organ of St. John’s Church, Waterloo, is to be 
celebrated on Wednesday week, with full choral service, the choir numbering 
about fifty voices. The sermon is to be preached by the Rev. Dr. Clarke, of 
Southport, and Mr. James J. Monk will preside ut the organ. The musical 
portion of the service will comprise the Cantate and Deus from Mr. W. T. 
Best's Service in F, which has only been once rendered in Liverpool, at St. 
Nicholas’s Church ; Mr. Arthur S. Sullivan's ‘ Strain upraise ;’ * The “Son of 
God goes forth to war,’ a fine arrangement of St. Ann’s tune; ‘O give 
thanks,’ a prize anthem of the College of Organists, by Henry Hiles, Mus. 
Bach., Oxon, which will for the first time be performed out of London; 
« Ascribe unto the Lord,’ by Travers ; and the ‘ Hallelujah,’ from the Messiah— 
the last two after the sermon. The organ is by Messrs. Bishop & Stow, of 
London, and the musical service, with which its re-opening is to be celebrated, 
promises, to be very interesting. We hear that Mr. Monk has secured the aid 
of some of the best church singers in Liverpool, and that he is now super- 
intending the rehearsals.” 

Dvusiin.—From a notice in the Jrish Times of the 13th inst., we take 
the following :— 

“ The first concert of the Glee and Madrigal Union, in the Ancient 
Concert Rooms, was remarkable for the introduction of some novelties. 
The company gave Ansley’s glee, ‘When the fair Moon,’ Webbe's 
‘When winds breathe so/t,’ and Dr. Wesley’s ‘I wish to tune my 
quiv’ring lyre,” which latter obtained the prize of the Gentlemen’s Glee 
Club in Manchester, in 1833. We may at once state that greater per- 
fection in part singing has never been surpassed in our city, and this 
applies to all the concerted selections. That such excellence has only 
been attained by the utmost assiduity on the part of the executants 
those familiar with part-singing can understand. Enough to record 
that the public are now appreciating this class of entertainment as it 
deserves.” 

Wonrcester.—In Berrow’s Worcester Journal of Feb. 12, we read that 
during the week, Mr. John Russell’s Covent Garden Opera Company 
have performed Offenbach’s operatic extravaganza, The Grand Duchess 
of Gerolstein, at the theatre, which has been attended by large and 
delighted audiences, Without attempting to criticize the musical 
abilities of iudividual members of the company, we may say that the 
choruses are well given, the acting is capital, and the orchestral music 
is admirably rendered by the band, under the conductorship of Mr. 
Reed. The réle of the Grand Duchess is taken by Miss Emily Soldene, 
who shows herself an actress of the highest order: a better representa- 
tion of the part one could not wish to see. Mr. E. Rosenthal as 
General Boom (the Commander-in-Chief), Mr. H. Raynor as Prince 
Paul, and Mr. W. Raynor as Nepomuc (the Duchess’s aide-de-camp), 
are most effective ; and the piece throughout is thoroughly well acted. 


Lenton.—In the Nottingham and Midland Counties Daily Express of 
Feb. 12, we read that a most interesting gathering of the aged poor of 
Lenton took place in the Boys’ Schoolroom, in connection with the 
parich church. About a month ago a concert was given by Mr. H. 
Farmer, and a number of ladies and gentlemen in aid of a fund to be 
devoted to the relief of the poor of both Old and New Lenton. The 








attendance was large, and the entertainment realized £31. At the 
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time various suggestions were made as to how the money could be 
best distributed. Mr. John Manfull, who rendered able assistance in 
the promotion of the concert, hit upon a plan which was carried out— 
viz., a tea meeting, at which the most deserving poor might assemble, 
and each person afterwards receive an equal share of the proceeds. 


Newport Pacnev.—Mr. R. W. Pringle, organist of the parish 
church, gave a morning concert on Saturday, in the Public Room, 
Mr. Pringle sang “If doughty deeds,” Balfe’s ‘‘ Reaper and the flowers,” 
and, with Mad. Elise, John Parry’s duet, “A. B, C.” She also played a 
solo by Ascher on the piano. Mad. Elise gave a song by Miss Gabriel, and 
was loudly applauded, as was also Miss A. Dwight, in the ‘ Naiades”’ 
and “ Ah che assorte,”” Mr. C. J. Bishenden, in ‘ The Sea King” and 
‘“‘ Dearer to my soul thou art,” created a favourable impression. The 
whole was under the direction of Mr. Lansdowne Cottell, who presided 
at the pianoforte, and performed a fantasia of hisown. The room was 
well attended. 

Epinsurcu.—From Edinburgh we learn that Mr. Mackenzie’s third 
“ Classical Chamber Concert ” attracted a crowded audience ; Handel 
was a feature in the programme. An interesting item was a Romance 
for violoncello, composed by Mr. Mackenzie. The Scotsman writes as 
follows :— 

“We had occasion recently to speak in favourable terms of a string 
quartet from his pen given with great success at a former concert. It 
is gratifying to see one of our resident musicians adventuring on this high 
branch of musical composition, which requires not only sound theo- 
retical knowledge, but creative power. ‘The Romance played so an- 
mirably by Herr Daubert, will not detract from the reputation of Mr. 
Mackenzie as a composer. Its reception was such as to show that it 
had enlisted the sympathies of the audience, who recalled both author 
and executant.” 

Sroursriper.— From this place correspondent writes as follows :-— 

“The third of a series of amateur entertainments has taken place in 
the Girls’ Schoolroom, Birmingham Road, under the presidency of 
the Rev. Mr. Osborne. The programme began with a ‘reading’ of 
Hood’s ‘‘ Eugene Aram,” by the Rev. W. Katterns, and was varied by 
many songsand glees, which afforded evident satisfaction. An amateur, 
Mrs. Bourne, made a marked impression both as a singer and com- 
poser. A local journal writes that the song ‘Tears, idle tears,’ 
was exquisitely rendered by Mrs. Bourne, a lady to whom frequent 
praise has been accorded for valuable aid given to charitable under- 
takings. On this occasion the audience were favoured with a ‘ taste of 
her quality’ as a composer, and it must be admitted that the piéce de 
résistance of the evening was her ‘Sing me to rest,’ interpreted with 
refined feeling by Mrs. Bridgewater. Another of Mrs. Bourne’s com- 
positions was ‘Bird of the Wilderness,’ the beauty of which was 
rendered all the more apparent by the performance of the obbligato flute 
part by Mr. W. H. Richards. This gentleman also,accompanied Mrs. 
Bourne in ‘ Sweet and low,’ an example of finished execution, combined 
with cultivated vocalization.” 


——--()) -—— 


MONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS. 


Madame Schumann was to have appeared on Monday night for the 
first time this season; but her arrival having been delayed by tem- 
pestuous weather, her place was supplied, at short notice, by Miss 
Agnes Zimmermann, who performed the pieces set down in the pro- 
gramme, which consequently remained unchanged :— 

Parr I 
Quartet in E flat, Op.12  .. a be 
Song, ‘ Deh per questo” (Clemenea di Tito) 
Sonata, in A major, Op. 101, pianoforte 
Part IT, 
44, pianoforte, two violins, viola, and 


Mendelssohn. 
Mozart. 
Beethoven, 


Quintet, in E flat, Op. 
violoncello 7 ee ve 
Songs, ‘‘ Der Neugierige,” “* Wohin,” 
Quartet, in F major, Op. 77, No, 2 mf ee a 7 
The sonata, the twenty-eighth of the series, belongs to Beethoven’s 
later period, when his independence of form and precedent had become 
complete. ‘To replace Madame Schnmann in this and in the quintet 
by her late husband—her performances of both being fresh in general 
recollection—was an arduous task, and Miss Zinmermann’s success on 
this occasion afforded fresh proofs of the ready preparation of that 
accomplished pianist. Her performance in both instances was received 
with marked expressions of approval, shared in Schumann’s work by 
Herr Joachim, Mr. L. Ries, Herr Straus, and Signor Piatti. How 
finely these gentlemen played Mendelssohn’s quartet (the first in pub- 
lication, but the second in order of production) and that by Haydn, 
need not be said. The Canzonetta in the first-named work was tumul- 
tuously encored. Mdlle. Clara Doria was the vocalist, and gave the 
songs specified (the third encored) with bright quality of voice and 


Schumann, 
Schubert, 
Haydn, 





genuine expression, aided by the excellent pianoforte accompaniment 
of Mr. Benedict. Mdlle. Doria is a good “find” for Mr. Arthur 
Chappell. Rarely, of late years, has a new comer created a more legi- 
timate and favourable impression. 
Madame Schumann is to appear on Monday night, and at the Satur- 
day afternoon concert, to-day. 
—0--—— 


THE REID CONCERT. 


This annual affair took place for the thirtieth time on Saturday last. 
From a lengthy report in the Daily Review we condense as follows :— 

‘“PRoGRAMME.—Part 1: Introduction. Pastorale, Minuet, and March, 
General Reid; Overture, ‘Ruy Blas,’ Mendelssohn; Recit. and Air, 
‘The Mighty Master,’ ‘Softly Sweet in Lydian Measure,’ Handel—Mr. W. 
H. Cummings; Pianoforte Concerto, in F Minor, Weber; Song, ‘ Rose 
softly blooming,’ Spohr; Symphony, in E flat, the ‘ Eroica,’ Beethoven. 
Part 2: Overture, ‘Manfred,’ Schumann; Romance, in G, Beethoven; 
Song, ‘Happy Hours,’ H. 8. Oakeley ; Air de Ballet, ‘Rosamunde,’ Schubert ; 
Recit. and Air, ‘ Zeffiretti lusinghieri,’ Mozart; Pianoforte Solos: Prelude 
and Fugue, Impromptu No. 1 Op. 29, Chopin; Overture, ‘ Guillaume 
Tell,’ Rossini.” 

“On Mr, Hallé entering the platform he met with a most enthusiastic 
reception, No time was lost in starting with General Reid’s composi- 
tions, the same which are invariably played every year. Mendelssohn’s 
impetuous overture was played with all the spirit it demands, and was 
thoroughly effective. Mr. Cummings sang with great taste the air 
from Alexander's Feast. Weber's pianoforte concerto was charmingly 
played by Mr. Chas. Hallé. 1t was a most satisfactory rendering both 
on his part and that of the orchestra under the guidance of Mr. 
C. A. Seymour. In the very graceful song from Azor and Zemira, 
‘Rose softly blooming,’ Miss Wynne achieved a marked success, 
The whole symphony was superbly played, and, in spite of its great 
length, was listened to with unwavering attention, and received with 
great applause. ‘The compiler of the Crystal Palace programmes, which 
Professor Oakeley largely quotes, is evidently an ardent admirer of 
Schumann, and expresses his admiration in no measured terms, but he 
is constrained to admit that of the overture to Manfred much may 
remain obscure. ‘l'his is precisely our own opinion. Perhaps better 
acquaintance might help to remove the obscurity. Madame Norman- 
Neruda, after her charming performance of the Romance, received quite 
an ovation. The applause was kept up till she returned to the plat- 
form; but the audience continued to cheer. ‘The accomplished 
violinist again returned, without her instrument. This evoked disap- 
probation from the more noisy of the clamourers, and Mr. Cummings 
stepping forward to sing was received by a few ungenerous hisses. Mr. 
Hallé, however, was inexorable. Unquestionably one of the gems of 
the concert was the delightful ‘ Air de Ballet” from Rosamunde, which 
took all present by storm. We could have wished that Mr. Hallé 
would for once have relaxed, and allowed it to be repeated. A word of 
eulogy is due to Miss Edith Wynne for the passionate expression with 
which she sung the aria from Jdomeneco. Mr. Hallé’s performance of 
Bach’s ‘ Prelude and Fugue’ and Chopin’s ‘ Impromptu’ was marked 
by his usual elaborate finish. Rossini’s brilliant and popular overture 
brought to a successful termination a concert equal to the best of 
its predecessors. Professor Oakeley may be congratulated on the 
complete success of his efforts to make the ‘Reid Commemoration 
Concert’ the great musical event of the season.” 


Robert le Diable, at the Grand Opéra (with Mdlle. Nilsson as Alice), 
is expected to be magnificent, 

KarusruHeE.—Mad. Viardot-Garcia’s two-act opera, Der letzte Zau- 
berer, was produced recently before a densely crowded house, the 


Grand Duke and all his Court being present. The audience expected 
a great treat, but appeared to think, on the whole, that their expecta- 
tions had been considerably disappointed. 

Errurr.—The Florentine Quartet, under the direction of Herr Jean 
Becker, played at a concert recently given by the Soller Musical Associ- 
ation. ‘Lhe programme comprised Quartet No. 1, G major, Mozart; 
Spharen-Adagio, Volkmann; Presto from Suite in D minor, Hartog ; 
Andante con Variazioni, from the grand D minor Quartet (posthumous), 
Schubert ; and Quartet in E minor, Op. 69, No. 2, Beethoven. The 
artists were enthusiastically applauded. 

St. Pererssuran.—A grand concert was given a short time since for 
the benefit of the Patriotic Schools, as they are termed. ‘The Emperor, 
the Empress, and the Imperial family were present. The great 
feature of the performance was Madame Adelina Patti’s rendering of the 
“ Crucifixus” from Rossini’s Messe Solennelle, and of the final rondo (with 
the flutes) from Z’Ztoile du Nord. In reply to an irresistible encore, 
the fair singer gave the national air, “ Solowei” (“ The Nightingale ”), 
in which she was enthusiastically applauded. The receipts of the con- 
cert amounted to more than two thousand four hundred pounds. ; 
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LEFEBURE-WELY. 
(From “ The Musician.” ) 


English Church musicians have, for the most part, their own view 
of the deceased French organist. Although both as composer and execu- 
tant he exercised a not inconsiderable influence in the formation of 
the modern French organ sehool, it may be questioned whether his 
labours really advanced the true interests of art. Lefébure-Wély 
and his fellows are a creation of circumstances which do not affect us in 
England, The brilliant and dramatic masses and other service music 
of the Roman Catholic Church of modern times has long had the effect 
of indisposing the worshippers of that faith to listen to the strict organ 
music of Bach and Mendelssohn ; and thus has arisen a demand for a 
more orchestral and dramatic handling of the king of instruments. 
The question propounded to themselves by the late Lefébure-Wély and 
his followers was not how they could sustain organ music in its special 
dignity and purity, so much as how they could supply organ volun- 
taries which should satisfy popular cravings, by relying upon the more 
worldly qualities of strongly expressed and exciting emotions, and in- 
cessant brilliant action. On the other hand, these men have in a cer- 
tain direction, and with the aid of modern mechanical improvements 
of an orchestral tendency, succeeded in adding to the number of organ 
effects by building upon orchestral methods. The organ music of this 
school is but one more illustration of the craving for high colouring in 
all branches of modern art. In breadth of conception, and in a certain 
large method of handling his material, such as it was, Lefébure-Wély 
probably surpassed most, if notall,of hiscompeers. Some of his music, 
however, borders upon the limits of vulgarity, He had, however, to 
a considerable extent, the precious gift of tune, a strong sense of 
rhythm, and an appreciable grasp of form and proportion. His harmo- 
nies are at times characterized by chromatic crudeness, though occa- 
sionally he attained boldness and weight. The offertories, graduals, 
communions, and other organ works of this writer are, for the most 
part, well known in England. He also laboured in other branches of 
the art—notably as an arranger. His adaptation, for instance, of the 
famous old air of Stradella’s, in D minor, for violoncello and piano, has 
enjoyed much popularity on the Continent, as an effective piece of 
chamber concert music, 


CARL MARIA VON WEBER.* 


Weber arrived in Paris on the 25th February, 1826. The very same 
day he paid visits to Paér, Catel, Auber, Cherubini, and Rossini. 
The last received him with a courtesy that would have done honour to 
a diplomatist. Weber visited, also, Desaugiers, Berton, Kreutzer, and 
Kalkbrenner. At a dinner-party given in his honour by Schlesinger, 
the publisher, he met Pixis, Panseron, Onslow, and a certain number 
of journalists, who said they were going to write such glowing articles 
about him that they quite turned his head, the consequence being that, 
to maintain his incognito, he fled from Paris the next morning. He 
carried with him, however, two delicious reminiscences: that of La 
Dame Blanche and that of—some charmingly fresh oysters. “ The 
oysters we get at Dresden,” he wrote to his friend Theodor Hell, “ are 
execrable. As for La Dame Blanche, such a comic opera has not been 
written since Le Nozze di Figaro.” In both cases, by the way, the 
great feature was that of indisputable freshness. 

_ Weber, consequently left Paris on the 2nd March, notwithstanding 
his promise to get up Huryanthe at the Opera, and the fact of his 
recelving a commission to write three works for the lyrical theatres of 
the French capital. The next day he reached Calais, where he had 
such a violent attack of spasms, that, for some time, those round him 
thought he had ceased to exist. He crossed the Straits, and at Dover 
found a high officer of police, charged to receive in England “the 
eelebrated composer, Carl Maria von Weber,” and spare him the 
disagreeable process of going through all the formalities connected with 
passports, custom-house, &c. On arriving in London, he alighted at 
the house of Sir George Smart, whose acquaintance he had made the 
year previously at Ems and Dresden, and who resided in Great Port- 
land Street. 

,. Weber was preceded by a colossal reputation when he arrived 
in England. His Der Freischute had excited nowhere else the 
enthusiasm it occasioned in London. All the theatres had seized on 
and brought it out, each according to its resources. In most cases, 
it was subjected to strange omissions or augmentations, Thus, at the 
English Operahouse, where it was produced in July, 1824, the cele- 
brated tenor Braham, afterwards the first representative of the part 
of Huon, in Oberon, introduced the old German air, “ Gute Nacht,” and 
an English Polacca, which was then the fashion; the duet in the 
second act, as well as that between Agatha and Max, was replaced by 
Pieces borrowed from other works; while, lastly, in another theatre, 








* From La Revue et Gazette Musicale, 





the favourite rondo, and the duet between the two women, used to be 
spoken. Despite of these mutilations, Der Freischitz became, we 
repeat, more popular in London than anywhere else. Yet Abou Has- 
san, and Preciosa, performed during the summer of 1825, had not 
met with success; the English people reserved all their favour for Der 
Freischiiiz. Great, therefore, was their delight when they heard that 
Weber had come to London to conduct tie performance of a new 
opera, and to have fragments from Der Freischiitz executed at concerts. 
The first concert-programme contained no less than twelve numbers 
from the favourite work, and all of them, including the overture, were 
encored. At the Philharmonic Society, the reudezvous of the fashion- 
able world of England, the maestro did not achieve much more than 
a succes de curiosité. The same thing occurred at Berlin, at Vienna, 
and at Dresden. Weber's vivacious and lively genius was repugnant 
to the artificial tastes of the aristocracy, though it went direct to the 
soul of the real public. Weber was then what he is at the present 
moment: a popular composer, in the widest and most glorious accepta- 
tion of the word. 

The rehearsals of Oberon began on the 9th March; Weber 
selected the tenor Braham for the part of Huon, and that excellent 
artist, Miss Paton, for that of Reiza; Mad. Vestris played Fatima, 
The members of the chorus were perfect; the scenery and dresses 
ready, so that the rehearsals were rapidly pushed forward. Meanwhile, 
the maestro added several pieces to his work. In the first place, he 
wrote a scene instead of Huon’s grand air in the first act, because 
the air was too high for Braham’s voice; he wrote also, for the same 
artist, the rondo in E minor. On the 19th of March, he had put the 
finishing touch to the finale of the third act, and, on the 9th April, 
to the overture. Lastly, on the day following, he composed the 
Prayer in C major. He then set actively to work on the pianoforte 
arrangement which was terminated, and, on the 22nd March handed 
over to Kemble, whose property it was, in virtue of the agreement 
between him and Weber. 

After sixteen rehearsals, Weber, satisfied with his interpreters, 
pleased with the scenery, and in ecstasies with the costumes, copied 
from old illuminated manuscripts, or from the drawings of travellers 
who had been through Arabia—Weber informed Kemble that he 
might fix any night for the production of the piece. The last 
rehearsal took place on the morning of the 12th April, and the first 
performance came off on the evening of the same day. 

The scenes that had taken place at Berlin and Vienna were repeated 
in London. Several weeks previously all the available tickets had 
been bought up for the first twelve performances which Weber was to 
conduct himself; but, notwithstanding this, the servants of the highest 
noblemen fought with each other when the doors were open, having 
been ordered by their masters to give any price for the places usually 
kept for the general public. 

When Weber reached the front of the theatre a voice cried out: 
“There comes Weber!” A solemn silence—and what a silence it was 
—followed these words. On entering the orchestra, the trembling 
composer thought the house was empty. He took his seat. Thunders 
of applause, mingled with cheers, immediately burst forth: everyone 
rose to do honour to the composer of Der Freischiitz, and a good 
quarter of an hour elapsed before silence was restored. . 

The overture, splendidly dashed off, was encored. The following 
pieces were interrupted two or three times by marks of the greatest 
enthusiasm. ‘The grand air composed for Braham, was encored, as well 
as Fatima’s romance in the second act. The audience wanted to hear 
the finale, also, twice, but, on account of the stage business, Weber did 
not comply with their wish. In the third act, Fatima’s ballad ob- 
tained the honour of an encore; in fact, not a piece passed without 
exciting frantic applause. From the beginning to the end of the per- 
formance, there was not a single mark of disapprobation,—no, not one. 
And yet the ordeal took place before one of those English audiences, 
one half of which has always insisted, from time immemorial, on hissing 
what the other half applauded.* 

When the curtain fell for the last time, there was a tremendous cry 
for Weber. It was the first time such a thing had been known in 
England. ‘The honour of a re-call had not been awarded to Rossini. 
The papers did not fail to censure strongly this Continental importa- 
tion. In fact, the press seemed generally bent on cooling down the 
public enthusiasm, which bordered upon delirium. It was—ought we 
to be astonished?—extremely severe, and unanimously declared 
the new work “to be wanting in melody,” whilst its scoring, 
was “heavy.” It was thus that—at that time—critics in London 





* This interesting fact in the social history of England is one of which I 
frankly own I was entirely ignorant, previously to my reading the present 
biographical sketch of Weber. It is astonishing how much a 
startling from its novelty—an Englishman may pick up, in the works o 
intelligent foreigners, concerning his own country.—J. Y. B. 
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wrote on art.* Weber, always very sensitive about the opinions ex- 
pressed on his works, was profoundly cut up by these stupid and 
partial attacks, which Posterity, however, has utterly repelled. 

It was only by a prodigious eflort of will that the maestro was able to 
prolong his existence. He seems to have disputed with death every 
day, every minute, every guinea, alas! which went to improve the 
circumstances of those belonging to him, Though dying, he still 
found strength to appear in public and conduct his worke. It is 
thus that we find him, on several occasions during the month of May, 
lending his assistance to artists, friends of his. On the 30th May, 
six days before his death, he conducted, at Miss Paton’s benefit, the 
overture and all the second act of Der Freischiitz. 

Among these concerts there was one which still marks an epoch in 
the biography of Weber: the concert of the Royal Society of 
Musicians, to which he was invited. It was usual that foreign artists 
invited to the grand meetings of this celebrated society should 
compose, as a mark of respect, a piece to be performed by the full band. 
Winter, Haydn, and Spohr, had in their time complied with this 
custom. Weber, who felt himself dying, and, in fact, could no longer 
hold his pen, at first refused. During one of his long sleepless nights, 
however—it was the night of the 5th of May—he happened to 
recollect a motive which figures in the Siz Easy Pieces for Four Hands, 
a work dating from 1809. This echo of a very remote Past held him 
firmly as though in a spell; his mind fixed on this melody of his 
youth; other ideas crowded on and were added to it; the whole 
assumed body and form, and the composer, pale and tottering, rose 
from his bed, to write down the fine March which figures as No. 8 
among his posthumous works. The next morning, he dictated the 
greater portion of it to his faithful friend Furstenau. Who would 
fancy that this composition, so chivalresque in its plan, so dignified, so 
brilliant was the work ofa dying man, whose sole wiih was to livea few 
days in order that a stranger's hand might not close his eyes ? 

The March was performed with great success, as was, also, the over- 
ture of the Spectre King at the concert given on the 15th May, by 
the Royal Society of Musicians, Weber was unable to attend, being 
engaged at the Oratorio Society (?), where he conducted twelve frag- 
ments from Der Freischiitz and the *‘ Jubel-Ouverture.” 

Despite so many things engrossing his attention, despite so 
much fatigue, and so much suffering, it was to his own concert, 
fixed for the 26th May, that Weber directed all the intellectual 
and physical strength he had left. For this occasion, and in com- 
pliance with the courteous request of an amateur, Mr. Ward, he 
consented to write a piece for Miss Stephens. ‘That lady had chosen 
the verse :— 

‘“« From Chindara’s warbling fount I come,” 
from Thomas Moore's Lalla Rookh, 

After long fruitless attempts, during which the composer entered in 
his pocket-book: ‘Tried a long time; found nothing; poor 
Weber!” inspiration returned, like a sudden ray of light. On the 
18th May, the Muse once more touched with her wings, but for the 
last time, him whom she had so cherished. Weber composed the 
air of Lalla Rookh. He could write down only the vocal part, how- 
ever, and, at his concert, played the accompaniment from memory, 
Moscheles published this composition. 

( To be continued.) 
a coe 
WAIFS. 

English opera has been a palpable failure in Chicago. 

M. Offenbach has sent to the Opéra Comique two acts of his 
Fantasio. 

The January receipts of the Paris theatres and concert-rooms were 
2,198,808 francs. 

Signor Fraschini has returned to Paris, and will re-appear at the 
Italiens, 

M. Achard goes from the Opéra Comique to the Monnaie, Brussels, 
where he is engaged for three years, on excellent terms, 

M. Strauss’s orchestra have presented him with a cross of honour set 
with brilliants. 

M. Dantan’s collection of autograph letters of famous artists and 
composers has been placed in the Bibliothtque Imperial. 


Settings by Haydn of six French proverbs, hitherto unpublished, will 
shortly be issued by a Munich firm. 





* This was certainly very degrading for England, especially as the critics 
of other countries acted so differently! We all know how unanimous those of 
Berlin and Vienna were about Der F’reischiitz, and, also, how ecstatic those of 
the latter capital were for a still greater work, Fidelio, which, in consequence 
of their glowing criticisms, proved such # tremendous hit on its first produc- 
tion.—J. V. B. 





It is rumoured that the Holborn Theatre will have a new lessee in 
Mr. Horace Wigan (others name Mr. George Wood). 


Mr. Strange will, we understand, manage Cremorne during the 
coming season, 

Mr. Hollingshead has made arrangements with M. Offenbach for the 
exclusive performance of his latest opera, The Princess of Trebizonde. 


The Bijou will be the name of Mr. Montague’s new theatre in the 
Strand, 

M. Sivori has arrived in Paris, after a successful tour in Italy and 
the French provinces. 


A young Belgian violoncellist, M. Fisscher, is well spoken of in 
Paris Just now. 

The members of the orchestra of Drury Lane Theatre have presented 
to Mr. W. C. Levey, the conductor, a massive gold ring. 


The redoubtable Prophet, Richard, has issued a pamphlet, entitled La 
Conduite d’un Orchestra, and set all the German conductors agog. More 
of this anon. ; 

Six licences for theatres have recently been granted by the Chamter- 
lain. Of the new houses two are in or near the Strand, one in Sloane 
Square, one in Leicester Square, and one at Hampstead. 


Perhaps the shortest concert notice ever written appeared in the 
last number of Le Télégraphe :—‘ Excellence du programme, enthousiasme 
du public,” 

The Passion drama, represented every ten years at Oberammergau, 
in Bavaria, will be given once a-week, from May to September next, 
Arrangements have been made for the accommodation of 15,000 
persons. 


M. Pasdeloup gave his patrons the following last Sunday :—Schiller 
March, Meyerbeer; Symphony in A, Beethoven; Overture, Aid- 
summer Night’s Dream, Mendelssohn; Fantasie for violin, Vieuxtemps ; 
Prelude, Liszt. 


The Schubert Society commences its fourth season on Thursday 
next. The introduction in the first part of the programme of vocal 
and instrumental compositions, by modern composers, is to be continued, 


A series of Mr. G. A. Macfarren’s arrangements of the national airs 
of the United Kingdom, introduced in his recent lectures at the 
London Institution, will be published in the Choir. ‘The first, 
“ Silent, O Moyle,” is given in last week’s number. 


The unpublished pieces by Rossini, performed at the concert in aid 
of the Italian Society of Paris were these :— Valse de Boudoir, and 
Un Rien, for the piano; Jl Fanciullo Smarito and La Tirana alla 
Spagnuola for tenor and soprano, respectively. 


By the weekly report of the Port St. Martin, it appears that on the 
first five nights the receipts were 2,321fr. up to 7,125fr., the total being, 
alittle over £1,100. On Sunday was the hundredth representation of 
Frou-Frou, which has produced £18,000, author and composer getting 
£2,160. 

A correspondent writes to inform us that: “ During the months of 
May and June, a series of English operatic performances will take place 
at St. George’s Hall, Langham Place, W., under the direction of Mr. 
C. J. Bishenden, the bass. Some of the best artists are engaged, and 
a new opera will be brought out, the principal part of which will be 
taken by a well-known lady of title.” 


We regret to announce the death ot William Edward Cockram 
known as Leigh Wilson, the tenor vocalist. The deceased gentleman 
was confined to his room on the 9th inst., of brain fever, and expired 
on Sunday morning last, at the early age of 84. The body has been 
conveyed for interment to Bristol, of which town deceased was a 
native. 


At a dance in San Francisco, a young lady, who was particularly 
accommodating in the dressing-room, about assisting other good-look- 
ing girls in fixing up, putting on slippers, and lacing corsets, turned out 
to bea young man, As soon as the girls found it out they “inter- 
viewed ” him, and he now uses hair restorative and court plaster, and 
carries his nose in a sling. 

Mr, Otto Goldschmidt's Ruth was given on the 20th ult. by the 
Allgemeiner-Music Vereins, in the Ton Halle, Dusseldorf, under the 
direction of the composer, the soprano part being sung by Madame 
Lind-Goldschmidt. The performance, which was attended by the 
Court and upwards of 2,000 persons, was greatly successful, several of 
the morceauz being vehemently encored. Mr. and Madame Goldschmidt 
received quite an ovation, and the applause at the conclusion was 
enthusiastic and prolonged, 
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Madame Schumann is to make her first appearance to-day, at a 
Saturday Popular Concert. She will play a sonata, by Beethoven, and 
Mendelssohn’s second trio, with Madame Neruda and Signor Piatti. 


Herr Joachim is to play the violin concerto of Herr Max Bruch at 
the Crystal Palace Concert of today. The symphony is Schubert's 
unfinished B minor (which ought to have been the highly-endowed 
composer's masterpiece). The overtures are Die Zauberfléte of Mozart, 
and the Meerstille of Mendelssohn (a goodly programme). 


At the Royal Gallery of Illustration, Mr. and Mrs. German Reed’s 
entertainments almost invariably enjoy a long “run,” and they are 
justly entitled to it; but the lessees have seldom been so fortunate as 
in the production of Coz and Boz, with Mr. Sullivan’s melodious and 
truly humorous music. Coz and Box passed its 250th representation 
last week, and was listened to with unflagging interest by a crowded 
audience. Mr. Reed, we hear, has another novelty on the (apis. 


It is purposed to produce on the 18th May, at St. James’s Hall, for 
the first time, under the patronage of H.R.H. the Princess Christian, 
an oratorio entitled The Return of the Prodigal, by the Rev. H. F. 
Limpus, minor canon of St. George’s, Windsor. The performance 
will be conducted by Mr. Benedict. The principal vocalists engaged 
are Mesdames Lemmens-Sherrington, and Patey-Whytock; Messrs. 
Vernon Rigby and Lewis Thomas, Dr. Elvey, of St, George’s 
Chapel, will preside at the organ. The chorus is to include delegates 
from St. George’s Chapel, Eton College, together with members of 
Mr. Barnby’s Choir, and some members of the best choral societies in 
London. The proceeds are to be devoted to the funds of the Clewer 
Convalescent Hospital. 

The following is the text of the note addressed by Mrs. John Wood 
to the actors, authors, artists, and critics, who celebrated the one 
hundredth night of She Stoops to Conquer by a dinner at Verrey’s 
last Thursday :—‘ Dear Mr. Hingston,—Please say to the gentlemen 
who honour me with their company to-day, how much I regret that 
my state of health will not permit me to meet them at dinner. I 
thank them most gratefully for their kindness as critics, artists, and 
friends, and for the advice and assistance which have enabled me to 
carry on the season at the St. James’s so successfully, and to achieve 
for She Stoops to Conquer this unprecedented run. Beg of them to 
accept from me the little bouquets which accompany this note. If all 
wear them, there can be no jealousies, and you remember the old 
adage, ‘A flower in the buttonhole is worth two in the bush.’” 


Lord Dundreary is one of those strongly-marked creations of the 
magination that sturdily refuse to be consigned to oblivion, and, granted 
that Mr. Sothern remains healthy, strong, and free from accident, there 
is no reason that he should not present his lordship ten years hence 
with all the éclat that now signalizes his return to the Haymarket. 
The part is not one that can be seen at second-hand, or comprehended 
through the medium of hearsay; it is an original invention that owes 
its vitality to the perpetual presence of the inventor—that is to say, 
Mr. Sothern himself. «None but himself can be his parallel.” 
According to the announcements, the performance of Our American 
Cousin will only continue for a fortnight. 


It is now said that it is difficult to find a situation for the new opera- 
house that is to be ; that the Colosseum—most unlucky of show-places ! 
—has been offered, but (says the Atheneum) the common sense of the 
projectors refused it; that the ground in Leicester Square, including, 
it may be presumed, the site of Saville House, does not bear on it a 
clear title. A sufficient space in a practical London neighbourhood 
seems priceless. But of one thing all projectors may rest assured, that 
the entertainment which is real and thoroughly carried out will attract 
and hold its public, however questionable the locality, When Madame 
Vestris took the Olympic Theatre, in Wych Street, it may be doubted 
whether one out of the twenty magnificent coachmen who nightly 
deposited the choicest, most difficult, and most aristocratic audiences 
of London there to see her exquisitely-prepared performances could, 
without inquiry, find that obscure place of diversion in an abominable 
neighbourhood. 


Repvorp Posrace ror Parnrgp Marrer.—It is singular that this 
country, which first set the example of a cheap postage, should now be 
behind Continental nations, Printed matter abroad is carried at very 
much lower rates than in this country, to the great benefit of the 
community, Circulars, newspapers, and books, aitd even small parcels, 
are transmitted by the post in foreign countries at rates which should 
a Englishmen to shame. The Government, last Session, expressed 

teelf favourable to a reduction of the rates, and the Post Office officials, 
it is well known, are quite ready to undertake the service, In the 
multitude of other pressing duties it may be overlooked, and the 
Council of the Society of Arts of London have, therefore, appointed a 
committee to take steps for urging upon the Cabinet the great import- 


ance to all classes of reducing the postage on printed matter to one- 
halfpenny instead of a penny, as at present, for every four ounces 
weight. Whilst the question of the education of the people is exciting 
an all absorbing interest at the present time, it must not be forgotten 
that the cheap circulation of printed matter is no unimportant item in 
its advancement. All classes should give their support and influence 
on behalf of this committee, which sits at John Street, Adelphi, London. 


From Mr. Charles Vezin, the brother of our accomplished actor, Mr. 
Hermann Vezin, and the consul in Philadelphia of the North German 
Confederation, we get some particulars concerning the death of his 
friend, Gottschalk. Herr Gottschalk was taken ill in Rio Janeiro in 
June last. On the 5th of August he had yellow fever, from which, after 
a few trips into the interior, he recovered. On the 8th of September he 
recommenced his concerts, and on the 26th of November he was taken 
seriously ill, From that time till his death he gradually sank, He 
died on the 18th of December of an internal tumour. On the follow- 
ing day his remains were placed ina temporary resting place. 


A correspondent of Dwight's Journal, writing from Berlin, says :— 


“Thave heard Mdme. Joachim twice at the same time that I heard he 
husband. She has a lovely voice, round and full, and she sings in such » 
pure, simple style, that it is a real delight to hear her. Not a superfluous 
note or grace, her style is almost severe in its simplicity. At one concert she 
sang Bach's ‘Erbarme dich,’ her husband playing the violin obbtigato ! 
Imagine it! She is a concert singer, and sings classical music entirely ; I 
have heard her sing Handel, Schumann, Schubert, Bach, and Marcello. She 
has a very sweet face, lovely figure, and her bearing on the stage is just like 
her singing, and like the music she sings.” 


In another part of his letter we read :— 


“TI got a wreath, and for the second time made the attempt to find 
Mendelssohn's grave, and succeeded. His grave is covered with ivy—I 
enclose a leaf, which I gathered—and is next that of Fanny Hensel, who lies 
between her brother and husband, who died in 1861. His wife lies in the 
graveyard at Frankfort. A fresh wreath was lying on Fanny Hensel’s 
grave.” 

The Paris correspondent of the Telegraph wrote on Tuesday :— 

‘“T have just received from St. Petersburgh a description of the medal of the 
first class ot the Order of Merit, which has been presented to Madame Adelina 
Patti. The medal is surrounded by thirty-four large solitaires, surmounted 
by the Imperial crown in diamonds, and mounted in a magnificent diamond 
bracelet. The medal itself is of gold. On one side is the portrait of the 
Emperor, and on the other are engraved the words—‘ The Emperor of Russia 
wishing to give Mdme. Adelina Patti a proof of his high favour, and of his 
esteem for her incomparable talent, has conferred upon her the title of First 
Singer to the Court.’ This mark of favour is the more gratifying as it was 
given spontaneously, prompted only by the good feeling of the Emperor. 
Mdme. Patti has already sung twenty-four consecutive times in the opera, 
besides in fur concerts; and, in spite of the extreme cold, she is, as her 
admirers will be glad to learn, in excellent health.” 


The leading article in our present number is based upon the following 
which appeared in last week’s Choir :— 

‘A meeting of the Restoration Committee was held a few days ago, at 
which, it may be fairly supposed, the unfinished condition of the great work 
of the restoration of the Cathedral, and the present financial position of the 
committee, was considered. It is, however, now known, that at this meeting 
a proposal was submitted from the Earl Dudley, offering to provide a sum of 
£10,000 to complete the work of restoration, upon the condition that for the 
time to come the Cathedral should be used exclusively for the celebration of 
religious services, and consequently that not any of the performances at the 
Triennial Festivals should again take place within its walls. In order that the 
committee may have ample time to consider this splendid offer, Earl Dudley 
has, we believe, left the final decision of the question until the next 
Restoration Committee meeting on the 21st of April. Although, musically 
speaking, and for the sake of the Charity in connection with the Festivals, 
there appears on the surface that a serious loss would be felt, still there are 
numbers who have hitherto supported the cause, who are inclined to think 
that the time has arrived when the Cathedral should not be used any more 
for these performances, and that the noble lord's munificent offer should be 
accepted. The restoration of the Cathedral is now fully completed, with the 
exception of the re-fitting of the choir, including a screen, the re-pavement 
of the building throughout, and the re-building and enlargement of the 
organ. The sum offered by Earl Dudley would, we believe, meet all these 
expenses ; on the completion of which, the interior of Worcester Cathedral 
would be one of the most magnificent in the kingdom. The Earl has already 
been a munificent contributor to the Restoration Fund, having previously 
given £5,000 towards the re-edification of the tower, and £300 towards the 
Rev. R. Cattley’s grand scheme of » clock and a peal of bells. The latter 
are now safely housed in the tower, and the inauguration will take place 
about Easter.” 
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Mr Barry Sullivan has had an enthusiastic reception at the Royal 
Amphitheatre, Liverpool. Describing it, the Daily Post says :— 
“ Merely regarded as a scene of enthusiasm, the reception of Mr. Barry 
Sullivan on Saturday night must live long in the memories of all who be- 
held it ; followed as it was by, we do not hesitate to say, the finest repre- 
sentation of Hamlet seen on any stage for many years, the recollection of 
it can never be effaced. When Mr. Sullivan presented himself, the 

_last fignre—slight, sombre, and graceful—in the suit of the King, the 
audience litterally rose and applauded vociferously for a period perhaps 
unprecedented on any similar occasion. After each act honours hardly 
less signal were enthusiastically paid. And when, after the tragedy, 
the curtain was raised and the Hamlet of the night crossed the stage, 
there was another great surge of the applauding throngs by whom the 
theatre was densely packed.” Mr. Sullivan travelled from London by 
the five o’clock express on the previous evening, and narrowly escaped 
the perils of what might have been a most tragical accident. A little 
beyond Crewe some miscreant had placed a rail across the line. For- 
tunately, just before the express train came up, a man in the employ of 
the company walking along the line discovered the obstacle in time to 
signal the train to stop. Mr. Sullivan has played during the week to 
tremendous houses. 





MUSIC RECEIVED FOR REVIEW. 


Aveener & Co.—* Heandsheandco " Waltz, “‘Appeggiatura versus Acciaccatura ” 
Polka, for the Pianoforte, by J. F. Borschitzky. 


hh Doertisements. 


THE VOICE & SINGING 
ADOLFO FERRARI. 


THE FORMATION AND CULTIVATION OF THE VOICE FOR SINGING. 


Price 12s, 
London: Dunoan Davison & Co., 244, Regent-street, W. 


And may be obtained of Signor Ferrari, at his resid , 32, Gl t 
Hyde Park, W. 


DR. STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE, 


For invigorating and cartohing Ge voice, and removing affections of 
e throat, 


AS maintained its high character for a quarter of a 
century ; and the flattering testimonials received from Grisi, Persiani, 
Lablache, and many of the Clemsy and Statesmen, fully establish its great virtues. 
No Vocalist or Public Speaker should be without it. To be obtained of all Whole- 
sale and Retail Chemists in the United Kingdom, 


A STRINGENT LOZENGES OF THE RED GUM 

OF AUSTRALIA.—For Relaxed Throat, in Bottles, 2s. 

MURIATE OF AMMONIA LOZENGES, in Bottles, 2s. Useful for Bronchitis, 
by loosening the phiegm and preventing violent fits of coughing. 

P. & P. W. SQUIRE, Chemists on the Establishment in Ordinary to the Queen 
Gazetted August 8th, 1837—December 31st, 1867), 277, Oxford Street, London, 


THE ART OF SINGING: 
A COURSE OF STUDY AND PRACTICE FOR 


THE VOiIc#, 
By T. A. WALLWORTH. 


A Crivellian method upon which has been formed, the voice of his pupil, Miss Lucy 
FRANKLEIN, and those of other successful pupils. 
Full Music Size, 7s. 
London; Hammonp & Co. (late JuLLIEN), 5, Vigo Street ; and of the Author, at his 
residence, 86, Wimpole Street, W. 


TO ORGANISTS, 
RGANIST Wanted, for an Episcopal Church in 


Glasgow, a good musician, and thoroughly competent to train a Choir. Salary 
£40. Apply with Testimonials to C. H. Bousfield, Esq., Glasgow, 


\ ASON & HAMLIN’S GOLD MEDAL CABINET 
; ORGAN. ALWAYS IN TUNE, FOR ALL CLIMATES, Five Thou- 
sand Three Hundred and Four Full Reed Organs were Manufactured and Sold in 
1869, being Seventeen each working day. Illustrated Books, one stawp.—Brga- 
vineton & Sons, Wholesale Agents, 309, Regent Street, 


PUBLISHED BY SUBSCRIPTION, 
And to be realy for delivery on the ist March, 1870, elegantly bound, gilt edges, ete. 
Al . . ri ’ 
THE THIRD (and concluding) VOLUME OF WELSH 
MELODIES, with Welsh and English Poetry, by Tavmatarn, CeirtoG 
Huaugs, and THomas Ovipuant, Esq. (Honorary Secretary to the Madrigal Society). 
Arranged as Solos and Quartetts, with accompaniment for Harp or Pianoforte, by 
JOHN THomas (Pencerdd Gwalia), Composer of the Cantatas, ‘ Llewelyn,” “ Bride of 
Neath Valley,” &., ec. Subscription, One Guinea. The Chorus-parts, published 
separately, at Threepence per Page, for the convenionce of Choral Societies, Sub- 
scribers’ Names to be forwarded to Mr. Joun THOMAS (Pencerdd Gwalia), 53, Wel- 
sana ae ions of W. or ° the Publishers, Messrs, LAMBoRN Cock, & Co., 62 
nd 63, New Bond Street, London, W, ‘The Volume will be delivered fr 
pag aang ’ ’ d free of carriage 
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JR. J. GREENHILL will sing his new song, “OH! 
iVL WHISPER BUT THE GENTLE WORD,” at Miss Fanny Poole's Concert, 
at the Pimlico Rooms, February 25th. 


R. J. GREENHILL begs to announce that his Annual 
Concert will take place at the Beeruoven Rooms on Monpay Evenine, 
February 21, when he will be assisted by the following artists :~-Vocalists: Miss 
Robertine Henderson, Miss Annie Hall, Miss Julia Elton, Mr. J. Bushelle, and Mr. 
Miles Bennett; Instrumentalists: clarionet, Mr. Clinton; pianoforte, Mr. Walter 
Bache; Conductors, Signori Randegger and Fiori. Tickets to be obtained at 
LamBorn Cock & Co., New Bond Street. 


R. J. GREENHILL will sing Mryerserr’s admired 


song, “* HERE ON THE MOUNTAIN" (Clarionet obbdligato, Mr. Clinton) 
at his Concert at the Beethoven Rooms, February 21. 


R. J. GREENHILL will sing his new song, “OH! 
WHISPER BUT THE GENTLE WORD,” at his Concert at the Beethoven 
Rooms, February 21. 


ERR SCHUBERTH’S QUARTETT PARTY.— 
Violins—Herr Josef Ludwig, Herr Jung. Viola—Herr Eberwein; Violon- 
cello—Herr Schuberth. May be engaged for Concerts, Soirées, &., in Town 
or Country. For terms apply to Frank Romer, Jun., Hon. Sec. Schubert So- 
ciety, Beethoven Rooms, 27, Harley Street, W. 


R. ORLANDO CHRISTIAN (Baritone) 
(| may be engaged for Oratorios and Miscellaneous Concerts. Address— 
Nelson House, Slough. 


ISS BESSIE EMMETT (Soprano). All communica- 


tions respecting Engagements with his Pupil, Miss Bessie Emmett, to be 
addressed to Mr. J. TENNIELLI CALKIN, 12, Oakley Square, N. W. 


“7 ITTLE WILLIE,” by Jorzs Beyepicr. This 

iJ charming new song (by the popular composer of ‘* Rock me to Sleep ") is 
now being sung with distinguished success by Miss Epira Wynne. Price 3s., and 
may be obtained for 19 stamps from the pubiisher, Duncan Davison & Co,, 244, 
Regent Street, W. 


IGNOR ROMANO (from Naples) begs to inform his 

Friends and Pupils that he has arrived in town for the season. All communi- 

cations respecting Singing Lessons for the Stage or Concert-room to be addressed 
to his residence, 6, Maddox Street, Regent Street. 


HE SURREY CHORAL SOCIETY. For Ladies 
and Gentlemen, Att Saints ScHooL-room, Westmoreland Road, Walworth, 
(near Surrey Square, Old Kent Road, 8.E.) Conductor, Mr. Leonard Walker, 
Accompanist, Mr. H. W. Little, Jun. Secretary, Mr. A. Lloyd, L.D.8., R.C.S. 


ADAME MONTSERRAT (Contralto) is open to 

Engagements for Concerts, Oratorios, &0, For terms and particulars re- 

specting Lessons, &c., address — Madame Montserrat, 45, Tavistock Crescent, 
Westbourne Park, W. 


“XHE ABBESS,” sung by Miss Anyon, and “FLY 

LIKE A BIRD,” sung by Miss Ferrari, two of the most beautiful of Henry 
SMrt’s new songs, are published, 3s. each, by Doxcan Davison & Co., 244, Regent 
Street (sent free by post for 19 stamps each). 


“ DENEATH THE BLUE TRANSPARENT SKY,” 


RANDEGGER's admired song, will be sung by Madame Rudersdorff at every 
Concert during her Tour in the month of February. 


1D. & H. W. SMITH’S AMERICAN ORGANS.— 
\ J, NEW STYLES.—Six Octave Nine Stop DRAWING ROOM ORGANS. 
Ten Stop Chapel Organs, with Patent Knee Swell, Super-Octave Coupler, and 
Manual Snb-Bass, Alwaysin Tune. Price lists, one stamp.—BreavincTon & Sons, 
Wholesale Agents, 309, Regent Street, 


BIGNOR FOLI’S NEW SONG, 
“OVER THE ROLLING SEA,” 
Composed by E. REYLOFF. 
INTRODUCED WITH GREAT SUCCESS AT THE SATURDAY EVENING 
CONCERTS, EXETER HALL. 
Price 3s, 
London: Cramer & Co., Limited, 201, Regent Street, W. 


T , yr 
\ R. W. T. WRIGHTON’S NEW SONGS AND 

} BALLADS,—Messrs. ROBERT COCKS & Co., New Burlington Street, 
London, respectfully inform the Musical Public that they are, and have been for years, 
the yi publishers of Mr.eWrighton’s songs and ballads, Catalogues gratis and post- 
age free, 


VER THINE. Song by Franz Ast. Price 3s.; 


free at half price, with an extra stamp for postage. Miss Mina Poole produces 
a marked impression wherever she sings this graceful song. 
“The composer has, if possible, excelled himse:f in this song, which cannot fail to 
please every hearer ; it is a charming melody."— Vide Liverpool Daily Courier, 
“ One of those delicious melodies which, when once heard, excites a desire’ to hear 
it again and again,’’— Vide Bath Chronicle, ‘ 
London ; Bosgrr Cocks & Co., New Burlington Street, Order everywhere, 
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Just Published, 


“TANDUIAHR WALTZ,” 
FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 
Composed by PAUL SEMLER. 
Price 3s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 








“IT NAVIGANTI.” 
ANDEGGER’S Popular Trio, “I NAVIGANTI” 


Mariners), will be sung by Madame Rudersdorff, Mr. Montem Smith, 
and Buy *. Stepan, at every Concert during Madame Rudersdorff's tour in the 


month of February. 
TO MUSICAL ASPIRANTS.—FREE SCHOLARSHIPS. 
Opinions of this and other leading papers by Post. 


MR. LANSDOWNE COTTELL’'S MUSICAL ACADEMIES, 
NORFOLK ROAD HOUSE, BAYSWATER. 
Branches— HAMPSTEAD HEATH and BRIGHTON. 


(RESIDENT STUDENTS.) 
F. C. Weser, Secretary. 


NEW SACRED SONG 
FOR BARITONE, CONTRALTO, OR MEZZO-SOPRANO, 


‘““THE- LORD IS MY SHEPHERD,”’ 
WORDS FROM PSALM XXIII. 
Music by J. MILES BENNETT. 
KEY EP MAJOR. COMPASS FROM Bg TO Ft 
Price 3s. 
*‘ The music finely expressive of the words.” 
London: Cramer & Co, (Limited), 201, Regent Street, W. 


“PLEIN DE DOUTE.” 
SONATA FOR PIANOFORTE SOLO.> 


Adagio maestoso, Allegro con brio, Romanza, Intermezzo, Scherzo and trio, 
Rondo brillante. Composed and ted by permission to 
MADAME ARABELLA GODDARD, 

By BERNARD FAREBROTHER. 

London: Lamborn Cock & Co., 63, New Bond Street. 


NEW SONG, 


“MY BONNIE SOLDIER LAD,” 


Composed by T. AVANT. 
‘Price 3s, 
London : Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


Just Published, 


“HOW BEAUTIFUL IS PRAYER,” 
SACRED SONG. 
The Words by Mrs. M. V. ABBOTT. 
The Music by W. H. HOLMES. 
Price 3s. 
London : Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 























Just Published in New York, 
CHARLES OBERTHUR’S 


THE SIXTY-FIRST PSALM 
(EXAUDI DEUS), 


FOR SOLIS AND CHORUS, WITH ACCOMPANIMENTS OF ORGAN AND 
HARP (OR ORGAN ALONE). ° 
ENGLIsH AND Latin Worps, 
Score, 4s. ; Harp part, 2s, 6d. ; Chorus parts, each set, 2s. 6d. 
Copies to be had in London of Novetio & Co., 1, Berners Street. 
Just Published, 
se 
“WHERE |! FAIN WOULD BE,” 
Words by ADELAIDE PROCTOR, 
Music by F. E. NESFIELD. 
Price 4s. 4 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 
Where may be obtained, price 4s., 
‘Composed by F. E. Nasrieip, “ ANGEL STARS” (words by Adelaide Proctor). 


FORBES’ VALSE. 








and effective than this new Valse of Mr. Forbes’."’ 


The Silver 
Trumpets 


PLAYED AT 


oT. PETER’S, ROME, 


DURING , THE 


RECENT FESTIVALS. 





For the Pianoforte . . & 


9 . Duet . AS. 


For the Organ, with Pedal 
Obbligato a 


For the Harmonium . . 3%. 





LONDON: 


CHAPPELL & CO., 





9 WE. have met with nothing more striking, melodious, 


Durr & Srewart, Oxford Street. 


50, NEW BOND STREET, W. 
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SYDNEY SMITHS 


FOUR 


Hew Pieces. 


ROBERT LE DIABLE. 


Fantaisie Dramatique sur l’Opéra de Meyerbeer. 








PRICE FOUR SHILLINGS. 





BARCAROLLE. 


PRICE FOUR SHILLINGS. 





FAIRY REALMS. 
Grand Brilliant Waltz. 
PRICE FOUR SHILLINGS. 





ROSSINTS STABAT MATER. 


Paraphrase. 


PRICE FOUR SHILLINGS. 





. LONDON; 


ASHDOWN & PARRY, 


HANOVEB. SQUABE. 


ALBERTO RANDEGGER'S 
Hew Voral Susic. 


Silvery Christmas Bells, 
(In D and F,) 

Sung by Madame RUDERSDORFF, * 
Mdme. EMMELINE COLE, Miss JULIA ELTON, 
Mr. LEWIS THOMAS, ete. 

PRICE FOUR SHILLINGS. 


The Quiet Life. 


(ODE TO SOLITUDE, BY POPE.) 
Sung by Mr. LEWIS THOMAS. 
PRICE THREE SHILLINGS. 


Only for One (in E flat and F), 
(WORDS BY MISS FRANCES RIDLEY -HAVERGAL.) 
Sung by Miss EDITH WYNNE, 

Mdlle. VANZINI, Mdlle. DRASDIL, ete. 

PRICE FOUR SHILLINGS. F 














Child’s Evening Prayer. 
(WORDS BY COLERIDGE.) 
Sung by Mdlle. DRASDIL & Miss JULIA ELTON. 
PRICE FOUR SHILLINGS. 


Bow down Thine ear. 
Sacred Song. : 
PRICE THREE SHILLINGS. 


The Unchangeable. 


(POETRY BY SHAKSPERE.) 
Sung by Mdme. PATEY & Mdlle. DRASDIL. 
PRICE FOUR SHILLINGS, . 











A Wife’s Letter. 


(WORDS BY MISS FRANCES RIDLEY HAVERGAL.) 
(Just Published.) 
PRICE FOUR SHILLINGS, 


Buzzing. Trio. Fag 
Sung by Madame. RUDERSDORFYF, 
Miss WATTS, & Mdme. TREBELLI-BETTIN], 
at Mr. Benepicr’s Concert. 
PRICE FOUR SHILLINGS. 


LONDON : 


HUTCHINGS & ROMER, 


9, Conduit Street, Regent Street, W. 
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